


You Get the Biggest 
TRUE VALUE 


For Your Money 


Selling 


You save no money In “‘bargains’’ In In- 
ferior bulbs. {tt pays, in time, labor, and 
cost, to get the best. Every Schling cus- 
tomer knows that the unsurpassed Schling 
quality really saves him money—to say 
nothing of protection from disappointment 
and wasted time and effort. Prove it for 
yourself by trying these True-Value offers: 


VICTORY 
MIXTURE 


of American and 
English Grown 


DARWINS 


The best varieties of Darwin Tulips skillfully blended for 
mass or formal planting. A careful selection of ten best 
colors. All top-quality, TOP-SIZE bulbs, guaranteed to 
bloom. 50 Bulbs for $3.50; 100 Bulbs for $6.00; postpaid. 

















| To Bloom THIS FALL 
| PLANT These Now 


Two lovely Fall-flowering Bulbs—both perfectly 
hardy—that will give you Blossoms THIS October 
and for many years to come. 


Fall Blooming Golden Crocus 
STERNBERGIA LUTEA 


Several beautiful golden flowers from each bulb. 
Plant anytime in September for October bloom. 
ideal for rock gardens. Top-quality, top size bulbs. 
12 for $2.00; 50 for $7.50; postpaid. 


Fall Blooming Lilac Crocus 
CROCUS ZONATUS Oe 


Rosy Illac with orange zone at 
base. A gem for the autumn gar- 
den. Plant any time in September. 
| Several blossoms to the bulb. Top- 
quality, top-size bulbs. {2 for \ 
$1.00; 50 for $3.50, postpaid. \ \ 























CHOICE 
DAFFODILS 


A grand collection of four favorites 

King Alfred, best yellow trumpet; Bar- 
ril Conspicuus, vellow with orange cup; 
Mrs. Langtry, pure white Leedsii: and 
Laurens Koster, cluster-flowered Poetaz in 
white with orange cup. All top-size, top 
quality. 6 of each (24 bulbs) $2.00; 12 of 


each (48 bulbs) $3.50; postpaid. 


MIXED DAFFODILS 


for Naturalizing 


A superior mixture of best types for naturaliz- 
ing or for a mixed border. A wonderful in- 
vestment for many years to come. Top-quality, 
top-size bulbs. 50 for $2.75; 100 for $4.95; 
postpaid. 






Order Today Send for Free Catalog of 
Schling Quality Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


MAX SCHLING, SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


Madison Ave. near 59th St., New York 
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THIS TRULY | 
ROYAL ROSE /\/ 


which in 1941 was granted 
the A.A.R.S. award [All 
American. Rose _ Selec- 
tion), is an absolutely 
new shade of red, vari- } 
ously described as ‘dusky 

Oriental Red", "“Begonia-ro<e Red", 
or more accurately, a: ‘Royal-Red’ 
—because this color is found on fine 
royal tapestries. Long, stream-lined 
buds open to a rose as beautiful in 
form as in color. It has a hint of 
carnation fragrance. 

$1.50 each (3 for $3.75) postpaid 


{Check Item 1 on coupon) 


OFFER No. 2 
3 GUN Roses—eACH SELLING AT $1.50 
A $4.50 VALUE—for 8:83.75 postpaid. 


* MARY MARGARET McBRIDE, H.T. 


includes these fine new varieties: ‘ 
Plant Patent 7537) is an alluring, shining 


1 * Grande Duchesse Charlotte, $1.50 ea. tw pak: with lone. firm buds, opening 
xrane Nocms with petal 

1 *Mary Margaret McBride, $1.50 ea. * CALIFORNIA, H.T. (Plant Pat. =449) i 
a ruddy orange tinted with saffron-yvellow 

1 * California, $1.50 each. Beautiful in form as well as color, in bud 


and as fully open bloon 


{Check Item 2 on coupon] 


STAR ROSE GUIDE for FALL, FREE 


describes and illustrates the best new introductions (including the above 3 roses) 
and the dependable standard varieties in hybrid teas, hardy climbing roses, repeat- 
blooming climbers, floribundas and all other types recommended for Fall planting. 
Truly a guide to larger, earlier blooms next season. 

(it is FREE—check Item 3 on coupon) 


3 Special FALL PLANTING Offers 


FIVE NEW $1 
FLORIBUNDAS 
$4.25 Post- 


* STAR DOZEN H.T.— 
‘a $11.95 value $38.9 Post- 


for only paid 













*Grande Duchesse Charlotte, ur. 


A TRULY ROYAL’ ROSE 
FOR YOUR HOME GARDEN 


All propagation 


rights reserved 


* NAMED BY 
PERMISSION 


for the ruler of Lux- 
embourg by Ketten 
Freres, originators. 
the glorious new roy- 
al-red rose (which we 
introduced into Amer- 
ica) does not depend 
solely on its unique 
history for distinction. 
Yet that history has assumed 


international significance. 


May, !938—Awarded Gold Medal at International Rose Contest, Rome 
June, !938—Awarded Gold Medal at Savarne, France 
June, !938—Charles Ketten, American rights granted The Conard-Pyle Co. 


July, 1938—Scions from Luxembourg brought by Mr. Pyle to West Grove 
where they were grown, tested and acclimated 


May 9, 1940—Luxembourg overrun, its rose fields destroyed, and its ruler, 
the Grand Duchess, escaping invading troops and parachutists sent to 
capture her, becomes a refugee in Paris, Madrid, London and Lisbon— 
and finally seeks American shores. 


October, !940—The Grand Duchess Charlotte arrives in New York. via 
Yankee Clipper—becoming the first refugee ruling head of an 
European state to reach America. The royal welcome she received 
reached its climax when she was presented a bouquet of the roses 
aos for her, from the plants which had thrived so well at West 

rove. 


June !2, 194|—Her Royal Highness comes from Montreal, Canada. with 
her retinue, to dedicate at Star Rose Gardens a plaque commemo- 
rating the fact that this glorious creation of one of her subjects had 
been preserved for posterity—a symbol of the survival of the fine and 
beautiful, despite war and destruction. 


July 1941—This truly royal rose, the Grande Duchesse Charlotte. after 
exacting tests in all sections had proved its sterling worth, was given 
the highest American honor which can be bestowed on a rose—an All- 
American Rose Selection. 


TODAY—For the first time we have a sufficient supply of sturdy, 2-yr.-old 


plants to meet the demand for this truly royal rose, the Grand 
. . bd e 
Duchesse Charlotte. Orders will be filled in order of receipt 





TO READERS OF 
“FLOWER GROWER’ 


? STAR ROSES $ 
HALF PRICE OFFER 


aid . 
Includes one 2-yr. Field-Grown Plant of each of the - vest wan i ie 2-yr, Field-Grown Plants Post- 
. . . —a a reguiar price, ° 
following fine varieties: Glorious oak-hardy  flori- alii datiien tht, Wawasan te paid 
. . rine r . F. rmine-scarlet. ‘ 
* Poinsettia, H.T. Scarlet. $1.25 ea. bundas assuring masses of an Therese, H.1. elton wllew 7 o. 


*Mme. Cochet-Cochet, H.T. Plant Pat. 129. Coppery vivid - colored bloom 


pink. $1 ea. season. 


*Girona, H. T. Multicolored red & yellow. $1 ea. : 
ered pink. 


*Angels Mateu, H.T. Plant Pat. Orange-rose. *Koralle, glowing rose-red. 
$l ea. ; *Kronprinsesse Ingrid, two- 


*Mme. Joseph Perraud, H.T. Buff. $1 ea. 

* Editor McFarland, H.T. Deep pink. 85c ea. 

*Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, H.T. Golden yellow. 85c ea. 
*Christopher Stone, H.T. Scarlet-crimson. $1 ea. 


tone red. 


brilliant yellow. 


all 


*Bouquet, camellia - flow- 


*Pouisen's Yellow, carmine- 


tinted buds opening to 


*Red Ripples has a con- 


(Check Item 6 on coupon—send $1, get BOTH these 
fine roses.) 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 408, Pa. 


Please send items checked below—all roses to be sent postpaid and 
guaranteed to bloom-—per advertisement in September 1942 Flower 
Grower, 


Item 
1. Grande Duchesse Charlotte, $1.50. 
2. 3 A.A.R.S. Roses, $3.75. 
3. STAR ROSE GUIDE for FALL, FREE 
4. Star Dozen H.T. Roses, $8.90. 
5 
6 





* Golden Sastago, H.T. Buttercup-yellow. $1 ea. tinuous flood of brilliant O 5. Five New Floribundas, $4.25. 
*Dorothy James, H.T. Chamois-pink. $1 ea. crimson blooms from 0 6. 2 STAR ROSES, SI. 
* Faience, H.T. Peach-pink & yellow. $1 ea. June till frost. Scomitaze lop han ae ee Gesired of cach item, or use item 
*Rouge Mallerin, H.T. Scarlet. $1 ea. (Check Item 5 on coupon : 
for $5 value at $4.25) Be FU sa oki 0skeseer cece hth. 
[Check Item 4 on coupon for Individual varieties, Address 


the Star Dozen Roses.) 


order at $1 each. 
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ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Pianted now should 
bloom next year 






Large field grown roots. Grown 
from divisions. Guaranteed true 
to name. Planting directions 
with each order. All Plants are labelled 
and shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 


SNOWFLAME (Pat 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 
toned upper half of flower is flame orange, lower half 
pure white. Strong grower and free flowering. Unusual 
and rare. Each .60; three for $1.75; twelve for $5.50 
prepaid, 











PERRY—large beauti- 
3 


*WURTEMBERGIA — largest 
ful clear pink, each. .35 GF GE POG. .ccecce .50 





*BEAUTY OF LYvERMORE— *ORANGE KING — select 
tall dark red, eac 35 large orange...... 35 
CAVALIER — lars *MAY SADLER—large  sal- 
pet ag aggro — SS = eer .35 
ind ne each 
. : aeons SASS PINK—large flowers, 
veo} ay? we SLE Sako 35 delicate flesh pink... .50 
ENCHANTRESS—iarze, beau *PERFECTION—large dainty 
tiful lilae rose. New and pink = crinkled. Tall 
fine, each . 80 Se  gecececerer -50 
HELEN ELIZABETH light WUNDERKIND—finest cerise 
La France pink Deeply or Begonia-rose. Large 


flowers, tall stems, very 
WwW — new tall 
DOUBLE. Late. Brilliant 
salmon ....eeee05 . 
BARR’S WHITE—a fine tall 
white, large flowers with 
maroon blotch..... .50O 
PHENOMENAL—a new large 


crinkled, long blooming, 
each eins «a ee 
HENRI CAYEUK—Wine pur- 
ple. Does best in partial 
shade, each aaah a 
*jJOYCE—Beautiful American 
Beauty rose ta and free 
flowering, each. » on 





AUSTRALIA — Tall stems, 
massive flowers of Ox rose pink with maroon 
Blood red, each -50 blotch ......+..+. -50 
PURITY — Pure Coral pink, PINK RADIANCE—a lovely 
large and fine . .50 large tall pink. New .S 
*PERRY'S WHITE — large TOREADOR—immense  flow- 
glistering white.... .50 ers of genuine carmine 
LULE NEELY—large oxblood Crinkly shiny petals. Tall 
FEM cece scccccces .50 and handsome..... .50 
Any three 35¢ varieties. .... cece ee eeeeees $.80 
Any three 50¢ varieties ae #6 0:610.8.6 1.20 
12 varieties, your choice (except Snowflame).. 4.35 
One each of all 24 varieties listed, including 
SGnowflaMe . nce rece rcccsecesesseseveses .45 


*One of each marked with star* eight varieties 1.78 


OTHER BARGAINS 


MERTENSIA or VA. BLUE BELLS—Plant this fall 
for beautifu flowers next spring Blooms in May 
with twelve inch stalks or pretty blue bells shad- 
img to pink Very hardy, sure blooming and inter- 

1 


esting. Fine bulbs. ......-ee-e-+6. 2 for $1.00 
MADONNA LILY—Should be planted this fall for 
bloom next May. Sweetly fragrant pure white 
flowers, excellent for cutting and showy in_ the 
garde Large flowering bulbs ‘ 4 for $1.00 
FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound plump American 
grown bulbs that will bleom with nice large flow 
er Order now as supply is limited We offer 
pink yellow, red and maroon and a fine mixture 


f al colors 


12 fine bulbs .5S 24 for $1.00 100 for $3.75 


NARCISSUS, DAFFO- BUTTERFLY PLANT 
DILS Fine assort Burnt orange umbels, 
ment, bloom in May very showy in July 
For naturalizing and August Thrives in 


dry locations Easy 
to grow and nice for 


100 for $2.30 


GRAPE HYACINTH — cutting Very fine for 
Grow anywhere Fine naturalizing also 
little flowers, very 15 for $1.00 
showy along paths, BABY [IRIS-—Plant§ for 


crocus effect. Blooms 
very early, very 
dwarf, 3 to 6 inches 
Hardy and very 


etc it early May. 
Heavenly blue 
0 for $1.00 
BLOODROOT—Thrives in 


shade with beautiful showy Plant now for 
pure white bloom at next spring bloom 
crocus time Inter will ship nice = as- 
esting foliare and sortment of colors 


15 for $1.00 


something different 


15 for $1.00 50 for $3.00 


Direct from Ad. NOW 
All orders shipped postpaid 


Box F 





Prospect, Ohio 


























the kind that produce 


exhibition flowers. These are not the common 
“Biooming. Size,’"”’ but the kind that win us 


Bulbs that average 4% 
nehes in circumference, 


thousands of new customers annually Your 
choice of Red, Pink, Yellow, Lavender, or many 
kinds mixed, hand selected 

or 











10 Mixed Darwin Tulips 


and 
10 Mixed Cottage Tulips 
20 BULBS POSTPAID $1.00 

FREE —6 Dutch Iris (Poor Man's 
Orchids) with each $1.00 trom this 
ad 

Our catalog lists over 150 varieties 
of Daffodils, many new and rare; 
grown on our own farms under the 
cool moist breezes of the Pacific 
Ocean, in the world’s favored spot 
for the production of fine bulbs. 


Ut tVEUEEZ I 


Route 1, Box 403 Elma, Washington 
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The. Readers Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ 


own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi 


tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say i.’ 


Montbretias Stand Cold Winter 


To the 


HAVE never written anything to you 

before, but as I have read recently about 
raising Montbretias I wish to say that I 
started with 1 bulb about 15 years ago, 
planting it in the ground and leaving it 
there summer and winter. Now I have a 
clump covering about 2 feet through. Last 
winter it went to 28° below zero here and 
nearly every winter it goes below zero, so 
you see Montbretias don’t have to be dug. 
I cover about 8 or 10 inches with leaves. 

I also have Crinums and other tender 
plants that I leave outdoors all winter. | 
try a lot of tender plants and have had 
very luck keeping them out over 
winter—I get quite a kick out of seeing if 
I can.—GEORGE MILLER, ( Wisc.) 


Kditor: 


Zor rd 


[Home gardeners having tender plants 
and who care to experiment in keeping 
them over winter in the garden should make 
a test with one or two plants only. Many 
factors, such as drainage, exposure, snow 
ete., greatly influence plant hardi- 
ness.— EDITOR | 


cover, 


Doesn’t This Make Your Mouth Water? 
To the Editor: 


[* you like sweet corn just try Aunt 
Mary’s from Carl Salbach, 644 Wood- 
mont Ave., Berkeley, Cal. Every single per- 
son who has tried it says he has never 
tasted such corn. What I can’t understand 
is why anyone ever plants any other and 
why it isn’t more universally known. Long, 
slender cobs. Deep, tender 
sweetness past describing. 


kernels and a 
-BeTTy L. (Va.) 


Madonna Lilies in the South 


To the Editor: 


| HAVE at last been able to get this pic- 
ture fors you of my Madonna Lilies. 
These Madonna Lilies (L. candidum) have 
bloomed for five consecutive years in the 
same place. The bulbs have good drainage, 





Home gardeners in the 
South should be encour- 
aged, by this picture of 
Mrs. Woolverton’s Ma- 
donna Lilies, to plant a 
few bulbs themselves this 


fall. These 


growing in 


Lilies are 
Alabama 





being planted at the top of a sloping yard 
and in woods soil with sand at their roots 
They are on the north side of the house but 
where they get sun most of the day. Ws 
spray them several times while the flowe: 
stalks are developing, to keep bugs fron 
eating the buds, and once or twice after the 
rosettes of leaves are above ground in the 
fall. They are fertilized with rotted cow 
manure late in the fall, which is spread not 
close to the plants but 6 or 8 inches away 
—(Mrs.) Wa. H. WooLverron, (Ala.) 


Here’s a Gloxinia Record 
To the Editor: 


ie like to pass on my way with Gloxinias 
because it is so much different from the 
usual methods. 

First, this soil is my own idea. It’s a halt 
and half mixture of dirt (sour) from ow 
old wood pile (our wood is mostly oak) 
and well rotted ensilage (corn stalks) 
which is as black as muck and light as a 
feather, but will hold quantities of water 
Then I add some sand for drainage, mix 
well and fill the cans to within an ineh of 
the top. Next I take leaves from the mothe 
plant while it is in bloom as I find they root 
the best at this time. I put these in the 
dirt and turn a glass or fruit jar over then 
This gives them an individual greenhouse 
It’s surprising how long they will stay 
moist. I keep mine right outdoors on ar 
east porch where the sun gets mighty hot in 
the morning. The glasses will be covered 
with plenty of moisture to drop down onto 
the leaf and earth. Water well when the 
leaf is put in the dirt. 

I never rest my Gloxinias. They continu 
to grow from one year to the next in an 
east window or out on the east porch in 
summer. The roof leaks and the rain 
drenches them every shower. Some times, 
after a heavy shower, I’ve had to pour the 
water out of the dishes the plants were in 
You should see them !—al] with 
silvery hairy spines that gleam just like 
silver when the sun shines on them. You 
can see how healthy The only 


covered 


they are. 
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ATTENTION: TULIP LOVERS —here’s the 


good News you've been waiting for! 
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THE BEST 
OF EARLY TULIPS 


*GENERAL DE WET. Sweet 3 Doz. 100 
scented flowers of fiery 
orange, yellow center. No 
other orange equals it in 
Se ... 45 1.50 10.50 
*KING OF THE REDS. Out- 
standing bright crimson, a 
valuable color addition in 
the <i garden. ..... .. 
VANDER NEER. Deep violet, 
with a large, open flower 
of beautiful form.......... .60 2.00 
YELLOW PRINCE. An excel- 
lent early yellow, lovely 
golden shade. Nicely pro- 
portioned, sturdy... : 


-45 1.50 10.50 


.60 2.00 





LATE MAY-FLOWERING TULIP FAVORITES 


3 Doz. 100 
AFTERGLOW. Gorgeous cup-shaped, salmon, edged orange 40 =$1.35 = $10.00 
ALLARD PIERSON. Lovely variety of dark crimson-marcon .40 1.35 10.00 
ANNIE LAURIE. Delicate soft ‘‘baby pink’’, bright yellow stamens .40 1.35 10.09 
ARGO. Deep golden yellow, mottled red, deepens as the flower ages 49 1.35 10.00 
AVIS KENNICOTT. Long yellow flower, striking black base and anthers .40 1.35 10.00 
BARON DE LA TONNAYE. Carmine-rose, soft pink edge, very populai 35 1.15 8.00 
BARTIGON. Fiery crimson, white base; very strong grower... -40 1.30 9.50 
BLEU AIMABLE. Blue violet, changing to a charming blue...... 40 1.35 10.00 
BRONZE QUEEN. Soft buff, inside tinged golden brown. Very lovel) 30 95 7.00 
CARRARA. Flowers round, and pure white as the marble of that nam« 50 1.75 12.50 
CITY OF HAARLEM. Bright glitterine scarlet; one of the best reds 55 1.85 13.50 
DIDO. Fragrant, salmon-orange, inside orange with yellow base 45 1.50 11.00 
DILLENBURG. New variety of glorious salmon-orange ; .40 1.35 10.00 
ELLEN WILLMOTT. Deliciously fragrant blooms of pale primrose-yellou 30 1.00 7.50 
FARNCOMBE SANDERS. Broad-petaled flower of scarlet, with a rosy gloss 35 1.15 8.09 
GESNERIANA LUTEA. Sweet scented. rich golden yellow blooms 35 1.10 8.09 
GLORIA SWANSON. Enormous flower of American-Beauty-red, gorgeous 50 1.65 12.50 
GOLD LAKE, Outstanding golden yellow, slightly bronzed at center petals .60 2.00 15.00 
GRENADIER. Dazzling vermilion-orange; very striking. aS 45 1.50 11.00 
KING GEO. V. Sparkling salmon-scarlet, shaded rose; enormous flower. .40 1.35 10.00 
LA TULIPE NOIRE. Deep marovon-black with velvety sheen, the "Black’’ tulip .40 1.35 10.00 
LILAC WONDER. Soft syringa-lilac, white center. Unusually lovely....... 50 1.80 13.50 
MADAME BUTTERFLY. Magnificent novelty of purple, changing to silver) 
lavender and gray ........ we ahacace , cous 6 -60 2.00 15.00 
MARINA. A very late variety of brilliant crimson-scarlet, purplish shading 50 1.75 12.50 
MARJORIE BOWEN. Outstanding flower of buff, salmon and orange, changing to 
DI Oak coches ca cae noice aes are Le GeCL ay .75 2.25 16.00 
MRS. ETHEL TELLING. Brilliant carmine-crimson, with a satiny sheen. An 
outstanding Nelis Introduction......... See pee ; .60 2.00 15.00 
PANORAMA. Beautiful coppery-orange, with olive-grcen base 50 1.65 12.00 
PRIDE OF HAARLEM. Brilliant American-Beauty-red; sweet scented... 35 1.25 9.00 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. Clear deep pink, changing to rose-pink, well-shaped 35 1.15 8.50 
RAPHAEL. Crimson, overlaid with violet, resulting in a beautiful wine color. . 50 1.75 12.50 
SCARLET BEAUTY. Beautiful fiery scarlet, with a tall, straight stem..... .60 2.00 14.00 
SUNDEW. Cardinal-red of great beauty, with finely cut fringed edge... . 45 1.50 11.00 
TOPLIGHT. Delightful sulpbur-yellow, changing to creamy yellow, large bloom 65 2.15 16.09 
WHITE GIANT. Lovely white variety, with a strong, straight and tall stem. .80 2.65 20.00 
WM. PITT. Very dark crimson, of great size and beauty... ee a 1.15 8.50 
YELLOW GIANT. A tall golden yellow of great beauty and substance......... 45 1.40 10.50 
YELLOW PERFECTION. Large flower of olive-yellow with yellow edge....... .40 1.2 9.00 


ICES ARE LISTED FOR MAMMOTH TOP SIZE 
PR FOR BULBS OF MINIMUM 10 C.M. SIZE 











CHOICE TULIPS THAT BLOOM MEDIUM EARLY 


ADORATION. Charming vivid scarlet, white base, veined blue......$1.00 $3.50 
*ALARAPH. Pleasing shade of brick-red, narrow yellow border..... ; 
ALBERIO. Deep wine-red, narrow edge of flesh-pink. Large sturdy flower... .45 1.50 $11.00 
*ALGIEBA. Cheerful shade of light lavender, rosy lavender at center petals... .50 1.75 13.00 
AZELLUS. Lovely flower of vivid cherry-rose, center of petals striped white. .40 1.35 9.50 
DENBOLA. Ruby-red with a broad creamy edge; a great favorite..... 
ELIZABETH EVERS. Fuchsia-red, with a soft silvery suffusion, white base 
*KANSAS. Snow-white, lemon-yellow base and yellow stamens. Very good.. .45 1.50 11.25 


*RHINELAND. Lovely with slight reflexed petals; scarlet, edged yellow.... .40 1.35 9.00 
*SCARLET ADMIRAL. Fine, cup-shaped brilliant scarlet, black base...... .50 1.75 13.00 
*URSA MINOR. Deep golden yellow, exceptional bedding wariety......... .60 2.00 15.00 
*VELVETY BEAUTY. Magnificient bloom of clearest purple, white base... .75 3.00 

WAGNER. Beautiful bright scarlet, strong and sturdy. A good novelty.... .65 2.10 16.00 


ZORLINDE. Delightfully fragrant variety of scarlet, with a vermilion gloss .45 1.50 11.00 
*VARIETIES MARKED WITH ASTERISK ALSO AVAILABLE IN 10 C.M. SIZE AT 30% LESS. 


DEDUCT 30°% 


3 Doz. 100 


Sassen, ae 1.50 


sors oe 3.00 
: 55 1.85 14.00 





SPECTACULAR 
PARROT TULIP 
FANTASY 


Beautiful salmon-pink with a much darker interior, 
outside marked with emerald-green. This variety 
has made a remarkable hit. Sport and color of 
Darwin Tulip, Clara Butt. 


50¢ per 3 $1.65 per dozen $12.09 per 100 


ORDER SOME 
REMBRANDTS 


Lovely tulips, all shades, striped and flamed. 
Try these for unusual effect. 


50¢ per 3 $1.70 per dozen 





A truly brilliant, glamorous array 

FAMOUS NELIS of colors and shadings. Always a 
favorite collection; now more 

RAINBOW popular than ever. Prices are ex- 


ceptionally low. Bulb sizes run 9 


COLLECTION and 10 c.m. 


LESS THAN 4¢ EACH 
IN QUANTITIES 
50 for $2.15 
100 for $4.00 
250 for $9.25 
1000 for $35.00 











New Double Daffodil 
INGLESCOMBE YELLOW 


Sensational new double yellow daffodil, resembling a yellow 
rose! The calyx does not split or turn green. We can highly 
recommend this lovely variety. 


75¢ per 3 $2.50 per dozen $19.00 per 100 
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SEND ORDER TO 


S 


RSERIES, INC. 
1007 Lakewood Bivd. 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


« 








NOVELTY IRIS 





Striped Leaves 


This “ZEBRA” Iris has lovely blue flowers in 
But its special charm and value is in 


itself 


season 


the plant 


The unique leaves, green striped white, are so 
touxh and stiff that they remain erect from 
early spring until way late in fall. 
The 3 plants shown 
edan as background, were 


above, with our Ford 
taken up in August. 


pleasing effect, plant in clumps, 
(Fine for Rock Gardens also). 


For quickest 


monies or rows, 


SPECIAL. 3 roots 50c, 7 for $1.00. 15 for $2.00. 
Prepaid. 


Another Novelty 
Michelangelo [ris 


immense blooms of a dark 
t be described as dark 


might 


Tall stems with 
Vinaceous gray Csr, 
aove gray 

We bought two plants when first introduced 

f 


i few years ago, at $25.00 each. Has increased 
fast for us Hence the following prices 


SPECIAL. 2 roots 50c. 5 for $1.00. 11 for $2.00, 
Prepaid, 
Combination Offer 


THREE ROOTS EACH of STRIPED LEAVES 
MICHAKLANGELO for $1.00. SEVEN EACH 


f $2.00, All prepaid 

GUARANTEE, Plant these in Sept. or Oct. as 
suggested in our folder sent with Iris orders, If 
do not come through winter in fine fettle, we 
Will replace no charge. 


. 
Long’s Gardens 
Box F-19. Boulder. Colorado 












SEA BLUE (imperator) 
“ CLOUD WHITE (0D. Haring) 
SUN YELLOW (Yellow Queen) 
Three lovely varieties of BULB- 
OUS IRIS. Very hardy and easy to 
grow Plant this fall for May 


156 Bulbs $3.00 flowers. Grow 24 inches high. 
Sead for Complete Excellent CUT FLOWERS. 


CATALOG of LAGO BULBS ann SEEDS 


F.LAGOMARSINO & SONS 


P. 0. Box 1115F, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





45 Bulbs $1.00 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 590) 


drawback to being outdoors is that as soon 
as the bees and humming-birds work in 
the blooms they do not last over a day at 
the most. But, as I wanted seeds I did not 
mind. 

My first plants were all lost when | 
rested them. so I tried keeping them grow- 
ing which seems to be the natural way as | 
find after blooming they grow for awhile. 
Then a few leaves die and drop off or I 
snip them off, and this goes on until the 
new growth starts. I then trim away all the 
leaves that do not appear to be crisp and 
growing. Some times this old growth keeps 
on and blooms for the second time while the 
new plants come up. 

Now for results. I’ve my first plant that 
is about 8 years old and until last winter 
it had never repotted, divided, nor 
rested, nor fed any commercial fertilizer. 
Last year some of the leaves measured 9 
inches across, and you could barely reach 
around the whole plant. For the last 
3 or 4 years, it has blossomed twice and once 
three times in a year. Yet, when I took it 
out to repot last winter, it had five big 
toes on it that looked exactly like a big fat 
Dahlia root. Two of the were over 6 
inches long and 7 inches around. Not being 
able to find anyone who had ever seen such 
a large root, no one knew how to divide it. 
[ took a sharp knife and divided just as 
you would a clump of Dahlias. This must 
have been O.K. because they are all up, 
with the exception of one that didn’t have a 
piece of the neck or stalk on it. But I am 
still looking for that to come on. 

One year I counted the blooms. The first 
time there were over 50 blooms, sometimes 
as many as 15 out at one time. The second 
time there were 15 blooms. 

This year, I’ve started 20 leaves. A few 
are my own but most of them I’ve exchanged 
with other people and every leaf is growing. 
One, a pure white one of mine, is rather 
hard to root. I took a large leaf from it and 
with a sharp knife I slashed across the 
middle rib of the leaf in four places, laid 
it flat on the earth, turned a large gallon 
jug, from which I’d cut off the top, over it 
and I raised five fine plants from the one 
leaf, one plant from each cut and one from 
the stem. 

All the folks through this section who 
are interested in Gloxinias had most of 
their leaves rot last summer in trying to 
root them in water, while I had leaves from 
the same plants, at the same time, and ] 
never lost one. That’s why T think I’m on 
the right LORENA C. WHITNEY, 
(CN. 2) 


been 


toes 


track. 


Saintpaulias Rooted in Battery Jar 
To the Editor: 


HILE the Gloxinia is my favorite win- 


dow garden plant, I am also fond of 


African Violets because they are always 
neat plants and bloom for such a long 
time. [ have found a method for growing 
new plants which is quite a time saver and 
I believe will be of interest as it is usually 
three months from leaf cutting to small 
plant. I have had plants in as short a time 
as five weeks, and eleven weeks is the longest 
it has taken. 

I made a miniature greenhouse out of a 
glass battery jar with a piece of window 
pane over the top. The jars can be obtained 
from a junk shop at a minimum price. Put 
the leaves in 2-inch pots and set them in 
the jar on about 2 inches of saud or peat 


from which they draw the need 
moisture. Water until the soil in the pot 
and the sand underneath is damp but m 
real wet. Set the jar in a northeast windo 
and because of the glass top almost no ext) 
water will be needed. Watch for a_ fe 
days and if it dries out add a little moi 
water, 

I have found that it is best to take 
mature and healthy large leaf and cut tl 
stem not over an inch long, that is sufficie: 
to hold the leaf up in the soil and it wi 
sprout much quicker than a stem that i 
deep in the ground. Plant so that the le: 
almost touches the soil; in that way th 
dampness in the soil is less likely to 
the leaf. The new plant strong 
and quicker growth if the old leaf 
in good condition for some time after thi 
little plant appears. Leaves started in Ma) 
sprouted quicker for me than some started 
in October. 

A jar will hold only four pots, but more 
leaves can be started in one jar if about 
an inch of cracked rock is put in the bot 
tom for drainage, then covered with nearly 
3 inches of soil in which plant the leaves 
But, because it was awkward to lift the 
plants for potting, I prefer using the pots 
at first; it is better for the new plants be 


moss 


makes 


stay 


cause their roots are not disturbed whet 
they are moved out of the jar.—SaLuie ( 
JOHNSTON, (Ky.) 
Nicotiana in Second Year 
To the Editor: 
AST year from an “old fashioned gardet 
mixture” of seeds we had three Nico 


tiana plants. They were very small and did 
not flower. In the fall we put them in 
bulb pot and brought them indoors. On 
plant survived but did not look any _ tox 
promising when we put it out again in th 
spring. Today (July 19), it is over 4 feet 
high and at the last count it had 128 
flowers fully open and seads of buds. It has 
been flowering this way for weeks. I only 
have a city-yard with high fences and yet 
July 6 (right in the heart of the city ) we 
had a hummingbird in our yard enjoying 
our Nicotiana. Further, it did not mind 
my wife and I standing within inches of the 
plant watehing it——-HeENRY THRELFALI 
(Penna. 


Found Iris Articles Valuable 


To the Editor: 


WISH to express my deep appreciatior 

of the FLOWER GROWER for being such at 
interesting as well as practical magazine for 
the person who does her (or 
gardening. IT enjoy department very 
much and especially benefited from the tw 
Iris articles in the May and June numbers 
Someone once objected to the advertising 
but to me that is a valuable part of a 
hobby magazine where one can find addresses 
unobtainable otherwise. Please keep up the 


his) ow! 
every 


food work.—GENEVIEVE VARNUM, (Mont 
Away From It All 
To the Editor: 


| DO enjoy every issue of FLOWER GROWER 
so much. It is refreshing to find one 
magazine not publishing long articles about 
the catastrophes of the world today. The 
question and answer page, Dr. J. Horac 
McFarland’s articles and window garde 
topics are especially interesting to 
AuMA B. EyMann, (lIIl.) 


me.“ 














Cooley’s SURPLUS IRIS SALE! 


SPECIAL FOR WHILE THEY LAST, we offer several thousand surplus rhizomes of choice 
SEPTEMBER ONLY— 


varieties—many of which have won the Dykes Medal in former years. They 


are really giant plants, fully matured after an all summer growth. 


| OFFER af | $I for all 6 OFFER "Cc" $2 for all 6 


postpaid and labeled postpaid and labeled 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, big deep yellow. COPPER LUSTRE, famous copper self. 
GUDRUN, giant creamy white. JUNALUSKA, brilliant copper-red. 
he ae SNOWKING, king of the big whites. 
IMPERIAL BLUSH, tall pink. GOLDEN TREASURE, cream and gold. 
BLACK DOUGLAS, velvety near black. MISS CALIFORNA, gigantic pink. 
JEAN CAYEUX, coffee tan. ALINE, clean cut clear blue. P 
CRYSTAL BEAUTY, tall clear white. FREE! If you pay express, the truly sensational two-toned 


yellow, Fair Elaine. 


OFFER ''D" $2 for all 10 


postpaid and labeled 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, yellow. 


FREE! If you pay express, the giant yellow, Treasure Island. 


OFFER cs S1.15 for all 5 HAPPY DAYS, light yellow. 
postpaid and labeled SIERRA BLUE, tall blue. 
NARANJA, orange tone. 

: HAPPY DAYS, largest of all yellows. ROSY WINGS, brown-red. 
‘ ROSY WINGS, rosy brown-red blend. GUDRUN, cream white. 
, SIERRA BLUE, very tall blue. am ntied a _— 
‘ » Dright ue. 
: NARANJA, ward iin st effect. GOLDEN LIGHT, cinnamon blend. 
: SPOKAN, rich glowing chestnut. SHAH JEHAN, oriental blend. 
- —— If you pay express, the new copper-red E. B. Wil- be vem If you pay express, both Fair Elaine and Treasure 


GUARANTEE: If these plants are not actually far above average in size, if you are not delighted with them return them at 
our expense, collect, and we will refund your money immediately. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, Box F SILERTON 

















ae | Selections 


BRANDS Supers » RICHARDS GARDENS - 


to Suit All PERENNIALS 


Gardens and 
















































. FOR FALL PLANTING Jor suum 
is NEXT SUMMER 
: Gardeners! 
“ LONG SPURRED 
ve You can’t do better than plant Peonies from GIANT PAC i FIC 
1g 1\? Brand's Prize-Winning Stock. Their beauty and ao ie ASA ee 
id | fragrance will increase year after year. Here is a se- HYBRID Delphinium AF meet: Satan: Gate - dent 
1e 4 lection of famed varieties that is within the reach of every ° miss this big v — ye 
I . garden lover and includes all colors: Ella Christiansen, Will Bloom Next Summer 1 m. plants _ —— 
Evangeline Newhall, Le Cygne, Jean Cooperman, Myrtle The world’s most elegant strain, | some blooms first vear, Finest 
Gentry, Martha Bulloch, Mrs. F. A. Geodrich, Mrs. Dean ey yg Alpaca Recon eich ange sone spurred vari ties. At 
\ Funk, Mrs. John M. Kleitsch, Phillippe Rivoire, Rosamond 3 to & ft. long closely packed with I have the mass planting of 
| Grant, Victory Chateau Thierry. Of these you can have | gered ipa ase . Eeoenrngs ap Se Aquilegia you have al vays 
‘ any 3 for $5, 6 for $9, or all 12 for $15. Val ations Resistant ‘te diseas plants” will be ; re nana’ Pan 
"1 ! Another collection of de luxe beauties includes: W. E. Strong, heavy stems with tand vou. Shipment will be made 
4 1s ote ea \ ooter post iit 
ul j Blanchette, Margaret Lough, John M. Crenshaw, L. W. | oe Sint. We offer heavy § post} 
or Pollock, Mrs. J. V. Edlund, R. A. Napier; $5 each or 6 for $25. | Light Blue atk ine 20 Plants for $1 
1 . . Lavender Giant White 
i earepoet rego seen Neel — —_. own roots “peat estes Shade Diener's Double Fringed 
: and embracing the finest collection in the country. Mixed Shades 
: | - ie si a WHITE DAISY 
5 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES of the larger varieties, 12 . ee or — $] Sioidace tata caininiee alicaatie “aeiae 
r | including the famous Wunderkind and Cheerio. above. stpaid for only... are double and semi-dout He 
With a ver a ractive f ize 
‘ oo 0 cam Of Se nee edge. Btrone shea Ideal for 
; ||| Brand Peony Farms Inc 84 SETS 9p | ies asa 
elphini um garden ‘at Ww 
Tt eal $7 
; ran eony Fa ns F BEAUTIFUL cost. Areal $7 valu 12 plants for only $1 
134 East Division St., COLORED ; 
\ Faribault, Minn. CATALOG 16 PAINTED DAISIES Satisfaction Guaranteed 
- Spee ON REQUEST FREE 
al The ideal flower for cutting. We offer —Our new catalog gives 
newest Robinson hybrids in mixed complete listing and descriptions 
: shades of pink, red and rose. Strong, for all the plants we grow. Write 
~ heavy rooted 1 yr. plants — will for your copy today. Save Money! 
100 e s ner. Orde ow, . 
a ee an on oaantine me ‘Safo Buy 1 yr. plants from Richards 
a delivery Guaranteed.  Post- $1 Gardens. We know you'll be 
he DUE ctcdsachaguuterinenacs pleased. 
ct 
: RICHARDS GARDENS 
— BOX 942 PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 
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TREE PEONIES 


Aristocrats of the Garden 


beautiful of You 


tree peonies 


The most flowers. 


don't have to replace 


every few years. Once planted they 


will last for a lifetime. Not subject 
to any known insect pests. The Japan- 
ese beetle won't touch them. Now is 
the ideal planting time. We have the 
largest collection in America. We also 
grow all the best varieties of her- 
baceous peonies. Special price lists 
available, with color illustrations 
Write to 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Sinking Spring, Dept. T, Penna. 














1500 VARIETIES 


wp Peonies, Iris, Poppies 


Vie and Hemerocallis 
\ es 






zak Ask for Free Catalog No. 39 
oA C. F. WASSENBERG 
VY, VAN WERT, OHIO 














ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don't discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 


lants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 


Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-42 Ambler, 


FALL CATALOG 
FREE! 3,ciorst garden tenun 


bulb and plant bargains, the latest, 
novelties, all your old favorites, 
FALL SALE OF shrubs, vines, 
| Fall best planting time! 
FREE copy at once! 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 1025 Three Rivers, Mich. 


Grown Koses 


The WORLDS FINEST 


Pa. 





with 
best 
neluding 
ornamen- 
tals Send _ for 
your 











Write for your FREE Copy of my 
/ Catalog illustrated in full color. 


N. Van Hevelingen 





3870 N.E. Glisan St, 


Portland, Ore 


Absolutely NEW Begonias 


RUBY JEWEL—A ruby 





red completely double flower % 


inch. diameter on a well branched small compact plant 
with part green and part snow white leaves. Really a 
double Red Calla Begonia. While they last Each $5.00 

BABY CALLA A pink like above but with single flowers 
and growth less than half the size of the old calla with 
whiter leaves and much better branching habit 


Each $2.50 

WINTER HOLLYHOCK—A Martiana x socotrana hybrid 
that grows to 2 ft. with lovely bright pink flowers. Blooms 
till Christmas and multiplies by stem bulblets...Each $1.00 
SPIDER WEB—An hybrid with 


Evanciana x Socotrana 


round leaves, bright green with red veins, pink fragrant 
flowers that keep blooming for months. Multiplies by 
bulblets fall and winter bloomer........ Each $1.00 
SOCO ROSE—A lovely 2% inch flower carried in strings 
like Phalenopsis orchids one after the other to 20 flowers 
as fragrant as roses. Habit similar to Lady Mac 
Each $1.50 
KRIS KRINKLE—The'’ best plant out of thousands of 
seedlings of Socotrana x double tuberous, perfect double 
camellia type flowers of light red with krinkled edges 
carried in clusters up to 7 doubles 4 inches across by ! 
inches dee Miles ahead of any of the Baardsee Winter 
type Blooms August to Christmas.... ....-Each $2.50 
WINTER CAMELLIA—Another group of our seedlings 
that give fine perfect camellia type flowers 3 to 4% 
inches in bright pink. Splendid growth, nice tubers and 
far bettcr than other available types for winter growth 
Each $1.59 
Carl! Imp.—An Imperialis x Carolinifolia cross that gives 
vea round satisfaction. VPim.ply leaves pink flowers, low 


growth 


Each 50c 


LESLIE WOODRIFF | HARBOR, ORE. 
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The 


HE Victory Garden Harvest Show 

movement, being conducted 

the country for the benefit of our 
armed forees and the emergency needs of 
their families, is progressing at a rapid 
rate—in fact, it has jumped the Pacific, 
according to latest reports. Honolulu is 
to have a show this month which will 
have the support of the Office of the 
Military Governor, garden clubs, and will 
be under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture Extension Service. 

All manner of organizations are find- 
ing ways and means of co-operating in 
this movement—not just garden elubs 
alone. Even commercial nurseries are of- 
fering the use of their packing sheds and 
display gardens to Extension 
agents, garden clubs and e¢ivie groups as 
the site for which are timed to 
coincide with some spectacular floral dis- 
play, such as acres of Roses, Gladiolus or 
Chrysanthemums in bloom, 

The office of the National Harvest Show 
Committee, 230 West 41 Street, New 
York City, reports that as an illustration 
of what may be expected from various 
tvpe shows, the first contribution was for 
$2000; the second sum received was $16, 
sent in by a garden enthusiast who held 
a show in her own home and charged 
admission, 

Members of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, individually, have pledged 
$10,000 in support of Harvest Shows and 
have designated that this fund is to be 
used to finance shows in 15 key eities so 
that as many garden enthusiasts as pos- 
sible may both participate in and attend 
these shows. Some of the key cities hav- 
ing set plans now are Portland, Ore., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and New York City. 
Washington, D. C., has begun to brag al- 
ready that theirs will be the best Harvest 
Show in the country, but a rival show in 
Baltimore will offer stiff competition. 
Breaking an established custom, the Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens in St. Louis will 
charge admission—as is required of all 
Harvest Shows—and 200,000 tickets have 
heen printed in advance. 

There is a democratic spirit pervading 
the Harvest Show movement. Everyone 
interested in the many branches of horti- 
culture is offering his or her services. This 
spirit may well have a telling effeet on 
exhibitions in years to come. For one 
thing, all products of the garden—fruit, 
flowers, vegetables and preserves—will be 
shown, not flower arrangements alone. 


across 


Service 


shows 


IGURES reeently released on the esti- 

mated number of Victory Gardens in 
the country are impressive indeed. There 
are five million gardens being cultivated 
on farms, and ten million in suburban 
areas. Boys and girls have accounted for 
many of these. Colorado alone reports 





that 1,559 4-H club boys and girls have 
| made Victory Gardens this year. The 


Weathervane 


Onward Harvest Shows — Victory Garden 
report — House plants don’t need heat 


produce these children raise and preserve 
will swell the nation’s food supply, but of 
more importance, perhaps, will be the 
lasting memories and an understanding ot 
Nature gained from working with plants, 
which they will carry with them through 
life. 


HE limitations of sugar rationing have 
not, we fear, encouraged home oarden 
ers to increase their stocks of preserves 
and canned fruits this year, except when 
one has been willing to can without sugar. 





Many 
nificance, as, 
sloop. O. E, Pointe 
Woods, this 
is, lives close to Lake St. Claire where this 
of boat this 


vane is of 


local sig- 
example, this one of a 
Schmidt of 
Michigan, 


have 


weathervane designs 


for 
Grosse 
whose weathervane 


type is common. The boat of 


aluminum, cross bars are brass 
tubing, letters are cast bronze. making the 
entire weathervane weatherproof 


Current reports that several kinds of 
dried fruits may be removed from the 
market focuses attention on home dehy- 
dration of whatever home-grown fruits 
may be still available. Most State Colleges 
can now supply information on proper 
methods of drying fruit and storing it for 
the winter. Such fruits as apples, of 
course, are likely to be stored fresh in 
the usual manner. 


oe eastern states at least, living quar- 
ters will presumably be kept cooler 
next winter than last to conserve fuel— 
which will be all to the good as far as 
house plants are concerned. Relieved of 
stuffy dry heat, their foliage should be 
luxuriant and kinds which in the 
past languished and failed to bloom 
should blossom like the Rose. 


a) a 


some 








TWELVE LILIES 
for Every Garden 


Ea. Doz. 
i I be cea la ee at $.25 $2.50 
a Es os enna en .20 2.00 
Be MEE. 6 wot des cue ema 40 4.00 
Se. caw asad dee eee ~~ * 2.50 
L. Dauricum pardinum ...... 30 3.00 
Di. ILS ist «gales he Seana 10 4.00 
Di) SE 2s sietew eases ions 29 2.50 
i SE, ihe ee Raede eee 29 2.50 
L. Speciosum rubrum ....... 75 7.50 
a ee re ree 2S 2.50 
Sic PL. oc neeeh nea te 5 1.50 
Si: PD. cs cewsweandteeecae 20 2.00 


Collection A. 1 each of the above $3.50 
Collection B. 3 each of the above 10.00 
Collection C. 6 each of the above 18.00 


Prepaid 





We shall be pleased to send OUR NEW 
CATALOGUE which is now ready. 


SANDYLOAM 


Spoonerville Road, North Springfield, Vt. 
Sole agent in the U.S. for W. A. Constable Ltd. 














BULB UNUSUALITIES 
from REX. D. PEARCE 


PLANT NOW 


The newer bulb-delights, Ixiolirion, 
Pasithea, Camassia, 
Erythronium, Lewisia, Dodeca- 
Veltheimia, Tali- 
Lycoris, Yellow 
the Lilies, 
with others as charming. We have 


Alstroemeria, 
theon, Eremurus, 
num, Fritillaria, 
Trillium, Rhexia, rarer 


them. 


Our Catalog 


Tells how they look, where to use 
them, how to grow them. It's in- 
teresting to see and to have,— 


and all you need do is ask for it. 


CALOCHORTUS 


SAUROMATUM 
EL DORADO 


It will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept.Z Moorestown, New Jersey 








BROODIAEA 


HYACINTHUS 
PLUMOSUS 
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TULIPS 













io The New Meinl Hybrid Lily 


Highest. Quality 


DAFFODILS LILIES TULIPS 

Nowhere are finer Daffo- Lilies have come into We offer you only the 
dils grown than on the their own as never before very finest Tulip Bulbs | 
West coast, especially the No one offers you a finer the market affords, Will | 
Oregon grown ones, which assortment The Have flower beautifully, giving 
we offer you. The new va meyer hybrids are out bount! if ful Spring pleasure | 
riety Carlton has been re standing Color ranges The ‘arcity due to the 
ceived most enthusiasti from straw-yellow thru war limits all supplie ) 
cally Supply limited amber to soft coppery So order early and make } 
Priced inexpensively at orange sure to get what you ) 
55¢ each, Price 75¢ each want. ‘ 

| 12 for $7.50 

| 

. 

| New Autumn Planting Catalog 

} 

| Offers the finest in all the This Autumn Catalog is better 
bulbs and plants that must be and more helpful than ever 
planted in Autumn for best Amply illustrated. Accurate 

| results. Rose enthusiasts and true-to-life colors. You know 

|} experts plant their Roses in just what you are buying. En 
the Autumn. Follow their ex- close 15¢ with your request 
imple Tops on the Rose list (coin or stamps) to cover post- 
of course is award winning age and cost of handling. 
Heart’s Desire. (Each $1.50.) 


Guaranteed Superior Quality 


Wayside Gardens — | 


Ohio 





70 Mentor Avenue 
Mark Reg. U. S. A. 


Special Lawn Mixtures 


“ \—~ for Fall Use 


Mentor, 
Trade 

























SOW IN THAT 
SUNNY AREA... 


THE “HENDERSON” MIXTURE 


Years of experience have gone into the 
development of this formula. It cannot 
fail to give you a beautiful lawn under 


reasonably favorable conditions. 


PREPAID PRICES 


Today 


‘sb. lb. 3tbs. 5 tbs. ‘ . 
35¢ 60e $1.75 $2.75 
10 lbs. 25 tbs. 100 Ibs. 
$5.50 $12.50 $45.00 
SOW IN THAT 
SHADY AREA 






“Shady Nook” Mixture 


Some grasses actually thrive in the shade. 
It has 
made smooth green lawns possible in areas 
that were previously given up in despair. 
PREPAID PRICES 
sib. 1llb. 3ibs. Stbs. 10tbs. 25tbs. 100 tbs. 
40¢ 75¢ $2.20 $3.50 $6.50 $16.00 $60.00 


Use 1 tb. for every 200 sq. feet for both of these mixtures. 


This mixture contains such grasses 


FREE — Please be sure to ask for new 
catalog of Bulbs and other Fall items. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. *° Ncw vorx. STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FLOWER GROWER 
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LAST OPPORTUNITY TO ORDER THESE 
CHOICE FALL PLANTING MATERIALS 


Every Offering a Superb Selection ' 
Miracle" 


As all real garden lovers know, planning your garden now for A N 
ONE.-TR 











: Frui# Trees 
nexi Spring—and setting out plants in crisp Autumn weather, are 
among‘the great joys of gardening. At the same time, Fall planting SANE TREE Or h 
is sound gardening practice, since it enables your plants to become 5 V ‘ , Cc ard 
established and grow strong roots. That means, of course, greater — a rie t les O n O N 


profusion of blooms next season, 
Hort; 
ticultural World 


you Can have a 


Here’s something else you're going to enjoy—-the EXTRA VALUES mn 
in these choice Fall Planting Materials. I can recommend every one a n with 2 small Io 
of them as meeting my own exacting standards. Scession of the : 











as ripened fruit—Pegr. — delicious tree. 
The Daffodils, Jonquils and Narcissi will produce gorgeous exhibi- Cherries. The onenes eaches, Apples ang 
. : i : “s 
tion size blooms for you. I'm especially proud of my Peonies, too. — has bey Perf #S multiple graftin 
which include many rare varieties. The Daylilies and Delphiniums ome garden ow,,.. ected for the delight “4 
are aristocrats of their kind. Then for beauty as well as practical Varieties of fryi, ™ giving from ta = the 
value, you can’t improve on my new Hybrid Blueberries and Miracle an ©n the same tree © five 
Multiple-Graftted Fruit Trees. ; Tare Appin ALE TREE js... 
Ouble Req’ pjUBe Apples, (Pes. Yetio 
S P . re cae % elic . — ooking : . Appl 
Sit down right now and make your selection. Every offering is iNsparent, Staymar’ Yellon Delirg, tpl ans 
‘ “S-inep ? Nes . fed Ron 
superb. This I guarantee. At PEAR Ire 7 
fe, all gy Say 
krowing on Kietr, 
sind EAC Hi 
B and Helle, TREE J H Ha , , ing 
ST ary 7eOrgia. The + ey hs ‘Iberta Gitacas 
America PLUM TREE ! arieties al at dubile Ry 
© tre 


, 
a delicious ce Burbar 
aVieties ; 


1k, 
i 


‘ce Abunad 
J-in-|'? r C tree 


“GOLDEN GLEAM" Collection |) ihrer. “Hot tn 


. > s H sse¢ . 
Choicest Narcissi, Daffodils and Jonquils arian and Be, hers Mow itor, large dark sweee. 


PEACH. ate pie cher? pichmona 
Peach 7PLUM-a ’ tlack Tae 
Of Pray 


n 


Finest Assortment 


20 for $1.50 30 for $2.00 
50 for $3.00 100 for $5.00 


Daffodils must be your main reliance 
for early Spring Bloom in 1942, and 
with this Collection you are assured 
of a revelation of beauty. I will in- 
clude in this Collection the Yellow 
Trumpet Daffodils, Bi-Color Trumpet 
Daffodils with white perianths and 
golden trumpets; the All-White Trumpet 
Daffodils, Barri Narcissi; Incompara- 
bilis Nercissi, Leedsii Narcissi. Poet's 
Narcissi; Double Narcissi; Jonquils and 


turh 
Dar as 
ia ik Plum, S 


E—«, 
Apricot om, 2OVelty of 
. entirely gig ttl Haven 
“erent kinds 


PRICOT tre 
O1€ tree uperb 
Price for 


$2.50 


any of these « 


Cach; 3 for $6.50: 











6 HYBRID DAYLILIES for $2.00 
All Labeled 


I have selected for this Collection some of the best of the new 
Hybrid varieties, arranged to give you a full range of colors 
and a long flowering season. There are soft yellows, lemon 





Jonquil Hybrids. Dozens of choice yellows, and deep yellows, also rich orange shades arranged 
varieties will be used in making up this very fine mixed collection. to give you a succession of bloom from May to September. 
The bulbs I will send will produce blooms of exhibition size and All are large, vigorous plants that will give you an abundance 
quality. Such a Collection is a permanent investment. Left un- of bloom next season, and increase with the years 


disturbed they will multiply and give you more and more blooms 
with every succeeding year. 














Gold Medal HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 
Gorgeous Aristocrats of Flower World 
IMPERIAL : Ae Choice plants that were selected while they were in bloom this 
- »” past season. Delphinium Blue, Mauve, Light Blue, Turquois, 
Peony Collection 


White, etc. 75c each. 
3 for $1.75; 6 for $2.75; 12 for $4.50; 100 for $30.00 
6 Grand Varieties $3-25 
Labeled 


These glorious Gold Medal Hybrids tower majestically above 
other flowers with cathedral-like spires of jeweled beauty. 
Large flowering-size, two-year-old field grown plants with extra 
heavy root systems. Healthy, sturdy and free flowering. 











The 3 to 6-eye divisions, sent 
in this Collection, are large, 
healthy and vigorous. Every 
variety has proved its worth 
as a prize winner in the show- 
room and an eye catcher in 
the garden. As cut flowers 
nothing is more showy. 





New, Improved HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Delicious Fruit plus Landscape Beauty 





Larger and more delicious blueberries; as large as cherries 


A Fragrant Yellow and a "Coffee and Cream" up to %4 inch in diameter, also most desirable Ornamental 
Shrubs, with handsome foliage, waxy white blossoms and 

You will get a real thrill from the exquisite fragrant yellow, unlike showy fruit. Two or more varieties should be planted together 
any other. Then, there is that rare ‘‘coffee and cream-colored” for cross-pollenization for best results. All are prolific bearers. 
variety. Put a lot of cream in your coffee and you have this CABO a 7 Oe 
unusual color. . . . These two rare varieties sell regularly for cencens i? eo teeter pamoeg wed ee Sam 
$2.50, but I include four other choice peonies practically free— ReEOA 5 ct Qeid-ceanah. uaran delicious theriian 
: very eae. double fragrant soft pink; a large, double, very RUBEL -Late, dependable vielder 
ragrant bright crimson; a superb, fragrant, milk-white; a magnifi- 
cent deep pink. All Labeled. . . $1.50 each 3 for $3.75 6 for $6.00 




















Pohert Wayrmsat > ept.N. + —_ BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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The Tree Peony has no equal in the majestic qualities of bloom and foliage. 


It blooms early and may be complemented with bold plantings of Tulips 


Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation, Swarthmore 


NE of the most handsome and aristo- 

eratic flowering shrubs, known to 
some people as the “King of Flow- 
is still relatively unknown to home 
vardeners of this country. It is the Tree 
Peony, a plant of comparatively easy 
culture and wide distribution. It is grown 
by a few adventuresome flower enthusi- 
asts but should be introduced to many 
more, 


ers, 


The name Tree Peony, in a way, may be 
to blame. It one to think of an 
exotic tropical tree. In reality this plant 
is a bushy shrub which ultimately grows 
4 to 6 feet high, depending upon the 
variety. Unlike its relative, the 
much loved herbaceous Peony, the Tree 
Peony’s stems are woody and do not die 
hack to the ground each year. The leaves 
turn brown and fall to the ground in late 
autumn like those of any deciduous shrub. 
But from the bold, sturdy stems delicate 
leaves unfold their rose and green tracery 
in early spring. The beauty of these 
is breath-taking: they unfold like 
the fronds of fern and in only a few 
days’ time the tight bud expands into a 
large, pinnately compound leaf, a foot in 
length. 


The 


leads 


close 


lea ves 


flowers appear two weeks in ad- 


» * iz eontes 


By HELEN M. SMITH 


vance of those of the herbaceous Peonies. 
A well-established plant will bear from 
25 to 50, even a hundred blooms, 6 to 8 
inches each one of exquisite 
beauty. The texture and sheen is that of 
satin; tue colors are from white, through 
shell, salmon and coral-pinks, to lavender, 
purple, maroon and rich burgundy. Re- 
cently vellow varieties have become avail 
able. They add to the eolor range and 
lengthen the period of bloom, being one or 
two weeks later than the other Tree Peony 
varieties. The flowers are fragrant and are 
well displayed on the plant. Both single 
and double flowers resemble full-blown 
Roses. Beeause of the Tree Peony’s 
beauty in flower and leaf, many of the 
finest silks, embroidery, china, and pot- 
tery from the Orient have used the Tree 


across, 





Colle qe 


Peony as a model for pattern and design. 

This “King of Flowers” has been culti 
vated for centuries. It 
sacred by the Chinese and was grown in 
the Imperial Gardens. The exportation of 
plants and seeds was forbidden and ap- 
parently, even after this restriction was 
lifted, various prevent their 
dissemination were employed: seeds were 
cut, and common varieties 
replaced the more handsome ones which 
had been ordered and promised. However, 
a few plants were successfully brought to 
Europe by men in 


was considered 


means to 


boiled, roots 


the employ of, or 


traveling with the Duteh and British East 
India companies. Hybridizing was car 
ried on in French, Dutch, Italian and 


Belgian nurseries. 

The Chinese varieties still resemble the 
original parent plants; they are very 
double and the flowers, while handsome, 
may droop and not display themselves as 
well as the more recent Japanese and 
European types. These are single or semi- 
double, and the foliage is finer and more 
graceful. 

The planting and culture of the Tree 
Peony is relatively simple. It requires no 
more attention than that of the ordinary 
Peony. It likes well-drained which 


soil 
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It has long heen a recog- 






at bi ded 


; nized fact that Tree 
ep BO Oe 






Peony plants will survive 
and bloom for many 
years. However. this re- 
markable specimen of the 
species, P. banksi, grow- 
ing in the Painter Arbore- 
tum at Lima, Penna.. is 
estimated to be about 100 





years old. It is not known 





whether any older plants 
exist anywhere in_ the 





4 wey & 
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country 
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has been well prepared and to which lime, and roots to form above the graft. The If, in the growing season, a single shoot 
bone meal and aS have been herbaceous roots upon which Tree Pe- — wilts and turns brown, cut the shoot at 
added. Select a place where the plant can onies are often grafted are only for the base of the plant and burn it. This is 
remain permanently, for transplanting is temporary nurture. It is well to mound “wilt” or “botrytis,” and though it sel- 


difficult. A slight slope or bank is desir the soil up around the stems to help the dom makes its appearance, it is one of 
able and an evergreen background to drainage. The first winter the plant the few hazards in the life of a Tree 
break the wind is advantageous. Avoid a should be well mulehed after the ground Peony and should be eliminated quickly 
southern exposure which would bring the is frezen, to prevent it from heaving due and thoroughly. 
plant into leaf too early. Give the shrub — to alternate freezing and thawing. Tree Peonies are successfully growing 
plenty of room to grow, for it will ulti- If San José seale is present in your’ in a number of our northern states; it Is 
mately cover an area 5 or 6 feet in diam- area it is well to wateh for this insect, believed they can grow wherever Lilacs 
eter. and if it appears on the shrubs, use a thrive. The University of Washington has 
Plantine is best done in September or miscible oil (] vallon to 20 vallons water ) a number ot Tree Peonies. At Holland, 
October, Place the Peony 4 or 5 inches in late November or early March. Be Michigan, one of the city parks contains 
deeper than it grew formerly. thus en fore growth starts in the spring, remove a garden of this unusual shrub. Ft. 
couraging a number of shoots to develop the old flower stalks and seed pods only. (Continued on page 417) 





Recommended Tree Peonies 


(« Chinese er are American, 
European, and Japanese) 

White Magenta & Purple 
sijou de Chusan (C) \uguste Dessert 
Haku-baurise Fuji-no-mori 
Haku-raku-ten Kamada-Fuji 
Gessekai Souv. de Ducher (C) 


Pink 
Akashi-gata (salmon) 
Carolina dTtalie (salmon) (C) 
Comtesse de Tudor (C) 
Eelaireur 
Tro-no-seki (shell) 
Jeanne d’Are (salmon) (C) 
Marquis de Clapiers (C) 
Reine Elizabeth (rose (C) 


Scarlet Maroon & Burgundy 


Adzuma-Sibori Kokuhow 
Hatsu-hinode Rimpo 
Kyokko Ruriban 
Yellow 

Argos) 

Canary 

La Lorraine 

Souv. de Maxime Cornu | 





Shell pink Iro-no-seki is typical of Tree Peonies 

Surprise’ having single to semi-double blooms. This type 

gives a better garden display than full double 
varieties which have heavy blooms that nod 
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WO years of testing by the All- 
Ameriea Rose Council has win- 
nowed out from seores of novelties 
only two varieties worthy of awards 


for 1942-43. These tests were con- 
ducted in 14 official test gardens 
scattered across the country. Ex- 


pert rosarians periodically scored 
the plants, and comparative ratings 
were tabulated by W. Ray Hast- 
ings, Chairman of the All-America 
Selections Committee. 

The war did not prevent one 
foreign Rose, imported prior to 
the war, from gaining an award. 
And most fittingly, this All-America 
Rose, named for The Grande Dueh- 
esse of Luxembourg, was created by 
KXetten Bros. of Luxembourg. The 





The 1942 All-America Roses 


original plants were brought to the 
United States by Robert Pyle, in 
1938, on his return from a Rose 
tour. This Hybrid Tea is_ best 
deseribed as a new shade of red— 
claret brushed with chestnut-red in 
the bud turning to begonia-rose in 
mature flowers. There’s a hint of 
fragrance and the plants are up- 
right with leathery foliage. 

The other winner, Mary Margaret 
McBride, is reproduced in full color 
on this month’s cover. The late Dr. 
J. H. Nieolas, famous Rose breeder, 
hybridized this Rose when he was 
research director for the Jackson «& 
Perkins Co. The name of Marvy 
Margaret MeBride is known from 


coast to eoast for her radio work. 








Rose 


Grande Duchesse Charlotte 








The Pleasant Month of September 


ESPITE the somewhat frequent re- 
currence of very hot weather in 
the first ten days of the ninth 


month of the year, most year-around 
garden lovers smile when they think of 
September. The breathless August nights 
are over, there is a tang of North Pole 
reflection occasionally in the evening 
breeze. One can see the way in which 
plant life responds to this coolness, par- 
ticularly that plant life which does not 
insist on July and August suns to bring 
it to perfection. 

Breeze Hill finds September almost in 
variably a good month. The Roses, if we 
have cared for them as they deserved, are 
coming back in greater perfection, though 
fortunately in smaller supply than that 
prevailing in May and June. We try to 
keep away from black-spot ravages, and 
this year at least most of the Japanese 
beetles seem to have stayed home where 
they belong and their invasion has been 
inconsiderable. 

There is a stimulation in the air toward 
physical effort, and garden work can go 
on apace. In the latter part of the month 
serious transplanting can frequently be 
done, by which I mean the kind of garden 
transplanting which does not inelude ex- 
posure of the roots to dry air for even 
an hour, and which is very different from 
the depletion which unfortunately does 
happen in some cases where a nursery- 
man who grows the things you want fails 
to protect the freshly-dug roots from the 
drying out process sure to go on any 
time, all the time, every time; as they 
ure exposed. 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


An old garden aphorism is that you 
can move anything any time if you take 
trouble enough, and this | know to be 
true. In the cool nights of late Septem 
ber, with proper care and preparation, 
quite sizable plants and small trees can 
be so shifted as to change the garden 
design when it is desirable, without seri 
ous cheek and Right here there 
is a place in the garden atmosphere which 
[ wish someho the nurseryman would 
endeavor to fill. In some really lamentable 
but not many, thank 
well-grown and carefully nurtured plants, 
as they were seen in the nursery, have 
reached the garden predestined to failure 
because those handling these items have 
forgotten that belong in the 
and that exposure to drying winds is al- 
Ways injurious and many times fatal to 
them. It is possible to protect the roots 
from the time they reach the open air as 
they are dug until they actually get into 
the hands of the eventual customer, who 
should have sense enough to plant them 
safely. Then good results are almost sure. 
Some experiences this year with spring- 
planted Roses as compared with fall 
planted Roses have turned me_ very 
strongly toward the feeling that I want 
to avoid most spring planting, desirable as 
it often seems to be, because of some sad 
experiences where plants have obviously 
heen so dried out between the field, the 
packing shed, the storage and the ship 
ping as to be almost sure to fail to do as 
well as they could do. 

But September has much garden joy 
for us. I have in these pages previously 


no loss. 


cases goodness— 


roots soil 


expressed =m) 
paniculata—not one of 
the finest of the decorative shrubs, even 
though it is sorrowfully difficult to obtain. 
Nothing else gives quite the outstanding, 
long lasting impression that the upright 
white panicles of this grand shrub do. 
Sophora japonica is another of the 
September joys, because its vellow pani 
cles are abundant and almost ironclad. 
They can aid immensely in breaking the 
line of sober which needs 
broken. At Hill we are fortunate 
in having one or two Crapemyrtles that 
have accepted mid-Pennsylvania and give 
u their superb flowers for many weeks. 
This year we will see the first flowering 
on some that have been treated as if they 
were herbaceous perennials, having been 


pleasure in’ Ilydrangea 
vrandiflora—as 


rreen to be 


Breeze 


moved and eut off short at the ground 
so that the young grewth on which the 
bloom comes will spread out most at- 


tractively. I believe that with a little care 
and extra effort anyone in the general 
latitude of Harrisburg can enjoy the 
Crapemyrtle. 
Some climbing Roses chance a flower 
now and then in September, and it is 
always a precious flower to be long en- 
joyed. New Dawn always comes again 
moderately, Auguste Kordes will show 
red, and the fascinating Bloomfield Flame, 
climbing only to 7 feet, will do the same. 
An attempt will mature this year to make 
Paul’s Searlet show as Blaze ought to 
show, by heavy fertilizing which was done 
right after the bloom fell, and this may 
point to a new process of Rose nurture 


looking toward the very desirable oe- 
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easional fall flower, which so many want. 

I won't discuss at length the fall- 
blooming Hybrid Teas which sometimes in 
September are at their very best. As I 
have before said, there will be fewer of 
them but they will be better and_ last 
longer. It is now possible to make one’s 
own variety selections for another year 
as gardens may be visited—if there is 





anything to travel with between gardens 
—so that a relatively local but none the 
less valuable “proot of the pudding” ol 
one’s own can be set up. I do not believe 
the American gardening publie can be 
held statie, and while we won't see as 
many pilgrims at Breeze Hill, we wall 
see enough to make sure that those who 
do come do so tor mutual garden inter 
course rather than for mere sightseeing. 
To these the extended Rose trials we 
maintain will be doubly helpful. These 
include, this vear, many of the All-Amer 
ica selections, not vet named but being 
judged toward commercial relation if 
they make wood, 

This same designation touches the All 
America seed trials, which at Breeze Hill 
are confined entirely to the flower end, 
and we have some worth while things as 
well as some that are quite un-worthwhile. 

The perennials upon which we depend 
so considerably distinguish September 
particularly Anemone japenica, which 
carries through most of the month in its 
unique beauty. I may have mentioned 
before to those who read that this ad- 
mirable perennial has a quality about if 
not possessed by any other similar sub 
ject. If in transplanting it a bit of a root 
has been cut off and left in the old place, 
that is almost certain in the course ot 
some years to make a new plant, for 
Anemone japonica wants to live and do 
its work. 

The hardy Asters, themselves. quite per 
plexing because of their relative uncer 
tainty, are now at their best. Sometimes 
I think I never did buy an Aster which 
Was one per cent better than one | might 
have transplanted from the wild. And 
vet varieties like Frikarti give the nega- 
tive to this assertion. As one does with 
hardy Phlox, the careful gardener will be 
rooting out Asters even in full bloom. if 
they seem to have reverted—which really 
means not any reversion but the growth 
of seedlings which should have been pulled 
away as weeds long before they got to 
flowering. It is possible to keep Asters 
in attraction all through this month and 
bevond., 

To me there is an attraction about 
mature fruit in September, and I have 
one Smokehouse apple whieh has been 
designedly so surrounded and prepared 
for that its finely colored fruits will be 
a part of the garden picture. There will 
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also be an abundance of most attractive 
fruits on the crabapples that L enjoy in 
September. Right here I call attention to 
the importance and desirability of taking 
account of dwarf apple trees and the 
like which can now be grown in the gar 
den and might just as well be ornamental! 
as well as useful. <A visit to Geneva, 
New York, where American fruits are 
very much at home to all who ean inspect 
them, has made me believe that we are 
on the edge of a new development as 
we get apples grown on certain stocks 
known as the Malling stocks imported 
some years ago from England and giving 
admirable small trees which will grow 
pleasantly and mature into fruiting beauty 
in a few years. 

I have previously hinted at some trans- 
planting in September. [| more than hint 
in urgency that plans for garden better- 
ment be matured in September and ear 
ried out as far as convenience and com 
fort can manage. Those items that get 
into the ground late in September under 
proper conditions ean and do make a 


vood garden start with new roots before 
frost ever comes, and even in this war 
year wise friends will be going on with 
transplanting betterment. 

The fine prevalence of Victory Garden 
Harvest Shows this year emphasizes the 
propriety of going right on with these 
Vietory Gardens. Within common sense 
consideration any wise gardener will do 
the things in September which will pro- 
mote next season’s Victory Gardens, to 
be carried on not only with reference to 
the home-raised things to eat, but also 
with reference to the way in which one 
may enjoy the definite beauty possible to 
get from vegetables and small fruits as 
they are planted with an ornamental idea 
in view. There seems to prevail an idea 
that unless all economie vegetable plant- 
ing is in straight rows, it isn’t the real 
thing for vietory and for conservation. |] 
detinitely assert that this is not a proper 
point of view, and that such placing ot 
the plants as will make the vegetable 
garden beautiful is much more real con 
servation and more real morale building 





Birds in Your Garden 


By Marcarer MCKENNY 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Red-Eyed Vireo 


NOTE and then a pause— 
down goes a little green eater- 
pillar. On and on goes the sweet 
soliloquy, for the red-eved vireo 
combines business with pleasure— 
the business of singing with the 


Red-Eyed 
Vireo 







1, Natural Size 


Sketch by 
Grenville 
Scott 


pleasure of eating, or the opposite, 
just as you please. His song is a 
line of measured notes, and instead 
of pausing to sing on a prominent 
place as is done by most other birds, 
he works slowly from limb to limb, 
casting his eves under every leaf 
and searching out lurking enemies 
of the trees. 

Sometimes the red-eyed vireo is 
called the preacher bird and those 





who like to aid their memory by 
putting bird song into words say 
he says, “You see it—you know it 
—<do vou hear it ?—do vou believe 
it?” His notes are often heard fa 
after mating time, even in August 
and in the fall when almost all 
other birds are silent. 

The red-eyed vireo is dull olive 
green in color above with a gray 
crown. Below he is white, and 
above his eve is a white stripe. The 
red iris of his eve which gives him 
his name, may be seen easily 
through the bird glasses. His dull 
color and deliberate movement dis 
tinguish him from his companions. 
the lively and brightly colored war 
blers. His length is 6} inches, a 
trifle smaller than a song sparrow. 

The vireos are very efficient hunt 
ers of the Gypsy and brown-tailed 
moths and their larvae. They also 
pursue and devour boring and bark 
beetles, weevils, grasshoppers and 
locusts. They are expert fly-catch 
ers, few mosquitoes, gnats and 
horse-flies escaping their bright 
eves. 

Among the fruits which will at 
tract them to the garden are those 
of the various Dogwoods and Vi 
burnums, the bright blue berries ot 
the Sassafras, and those of the 
Magnolias and the Spice-bush or 
Benzoin. A tangle of blackberries 
and raspberries is greatly enjoved, 
while, as is the ease with most other 
birds, pokeberries and mulberries 
are prime favorites. 

The nest is a beautifully woven 
hanging cup of bark, plant down 
and fibre, placed at moderate 
heights, usually in deciduous trees. 
The male often sits on the nest to 
relieve his mate and sings to while 
away the time as he waits for her 
return, 














Make A Lady 
Out of Sadie 


By GARNET K. (Mo.) 


FLOWER eatalogue lists the Teco- 
A lote Giant Ranuneulus as a delight- 
4 ful garden plant but says little 


bout growing it in the house. Which is 
suite too bad, since this rustic favorite 
takes on a real hot-house air atter being 
itroduced to a pot. Not only do its 


TIEN, 


looms inerease in size but its petals 
tuke on a silkier sheen and its colors 
yighten and deepen, Its stems grow 


mger, too, which is an advantage at cut- 
ting time. <All in ali, you will find the 
Ranunculus pays most generously for the 
privilege of living behind glass. 

Now, do not contuse this Ranunculus 
with the common perennial Ranuneulus, 
often called Waxy Buttercup, grown in 
gardens and borders and which 
from seed. The Tecolote Giant 
Ranunculus comes from a bulb. The bulb 
is not hardy in the North and must he 
stored indoors over winter and reset in 
the garden each spring. 

Which is another point in favor of its 
culture in pots since these bulbs, potted 
nustead of stored, will bloom during Jan- 
ary and February when house flowers 
are searcest and still mature a bulb for 
planting the following spring! Two 
bloomings a year! What more would you 
ask ? 

To this end, pot your summer-grown 
bulbs in Oetober. But dig them at the 
usual time since, if left in the ground, 
the fall rains may sprout them. 

If you have never raised the Tecolote 
Giant Ranunculus, you may not know that 
its bulb is a very queer shape, resembling 

half-closed bird’s foot and of about that 
size. Plant it TOES down. The junction 
of these various segments is the cro,vn, 
and should not be more than 2 inches 
inderground., 

A small individual pot for each bulb 
is best but if you must double them up 
put no more than 4 to an 8-inch pot. 
Crowding dwarfs the bloom. Set pots in 
he back row on your flower shelf or in 

window where the sun only 
part of the day. These plants are fond 
if! shade and much sun will wilt them. 

They do, however, enjoy warmth, and 
ants grown at living-room temperature 

ill flower days ahead of plants kept in 
a cooler part of the house. In fact, you 
nay arrange to have your plants bloom 
n series rather than all at one time 
imply by moving them to a cooler or a 
varmer location: as their needs require. 

Water sparingly until the bulbs are well 
‘ooted and have sent up sturdy shoots. 
'hen increase water supply as they grow. 
\t flowering time they require a large 
imount when it is well to fill their water 
aucers daily so they may have all they 
vant. But—do not fail to decrease this 
supply sharply once the blooms are gone 
ind the foliage begins to turn licht. 
This change in the plant’s appearance in 
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As convincing evidence of the beauty of Ranunculus grown indoors, the author pictures 


her own plants 


dicates that it is ready to rest and mature 
its bulbs for the next planting, and much 
water at this time will rot it. 

For bigger and better 
a pinch of complete plant food into the 
dirt around each plant as soon as it is 2 
inches high and repeat this treatment 
when buds are setting on. Frequently the 
double flower heads are 3 inches 
and 2 inches deep, too heavy for their 
tall wiry stems and must be furnished 
support. A wire or a small flower stake 
does nicely. The single blooms are even 
with high compact centers but 
not so heavy, and they rise with beautiful 
grace 10 to 12 inches. And how they do 
last! Single or double, they will remain 
in perfect condition for two weeks after 
coming into full bloom! 

There are usually two flower stems to 
a bulb but often new buds shoot from the 
first joints of these stems and come into 
bloom as the first flowers fall, thus 
doubling the time the plant is in bloom. 

As cut flowers these beautiful blossoms 
are unexcelled. Their lasting time in wa- 
ter is nearly as long as if left on the 
plant. They are ideal for small informal 
houquets as they require no additional 
greenery to bring their colors out. 

The Tecolote Giant Ranunculus comes 
in many shades, from ivory to deepest 


blossoms, work 


across 


broader 


orange; from pale pink to dark red; 
russet mixtures of red and orange; and 
pure white. All are lovely and excite 


For the buf 
a potted Ranuneulus on a re 


admiration wherever shown. 
fet table, 


glass, flanked with low eandles 
shade as the 


a centerpiece as 


flecting 
ot the bloom, is as 
pertect eould 
So move over your African Violet and 
your Poinsettia and your Amaryllis and 
make room for the Ranuneulus. Make a 
lady out of Sadie and in her new environ 
ment you will find this outdoor commoner 
sharing honors with the hothouse elite. 


same 


ask. 


one 


The Marigold Limelight 


By Mrs. Orvitie INGALLS, ( Vt.) 


HE Marigold Limelight is one of the 

really distinct and valuable types of 
improved Marigolds. — It early 
and until frost, and is the lightest 
in these flowers, being a creamy primrose. 
It really looks more like a Chrysanthe- 
mum than a Marigold, having very double, 


flowers 


shade 


incurved and interlaced blossoms. 

It is a good idea to start a few plants 
of Limelight at the same time vou plant 
your favorite tomato When set 
ting the plants in the you 
choose a partly shady spot, the blooms 
will be a richer, clearer yellow. Then the 
next step is to eut away some of the too- 
Later, 


seeds, 


varden, if 


numerous branches, as they forni. 
as the buds appear, if you just snip off 
some, leaving only one bud to a stem, you 
will most certainly have great lovely 
Chrvsanthemum-like flowers unlike 
Marigolds you ever saw. 


any 
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The Poetaz type of Narcissus bears a num- 
ber of blooms in a cluster but, unlike the 
Paper-white Narcissus, which it resembles, 
is hardy and may be grown in the garden 
indoors 


as well as forced 


their foliage until July 


How to Have 18 Weeks 


of Daffodil Blooms 


By JOHN L. RUSSELL, (Mass.) 


AFFODILS in the open wood- 
land, field and meadow have been 
favorite flowers down through the 
centuries. Although they have been 
loved for centuries, nowhere in early 
history do we find that our ancestors 
enjoyed their period of bloom for more 
than the short outdoor blooming season. 
Growing Daffodils has been my hobby 
for over twenty years. I have raised 
them in pots for winter bloom in my 
house, in a small greenhouse for exhibi- 
tion, and I have naturalized over 125,000 
bulbs of over 200 varieties on a 4-acre 
woodland plot at Dedham, Massachusetts. 
In this brief article | shall suggest how 
you, too, can have Daffodil blooms for 
nearly five months by combining indoor 
or greenhouse culture with outdoor eul- 
ture. 


Indoor Culture 


VEN though frost will be in the 

ground and the thermometer may 
show freezing temperatures next Jan. 
uary, February and March you ean en- 
joy Daffodil blooms in these cold months 
as glorious as those that will come into 
outdoor flowering in April and May 
under the spring sun. Indoor culture is 
the answer. By following the suggested 
steps carefully you need have no fail- 
ures. 





Mr. Russell’s four acres of naturalized Daffodils attract hundreds of visitors every 


season. The broad sweep of grassland illustrated represents only part of the dis- 
play. The bulbs retain their vitality from year to year by being allowed to ripen 





Varieties. As good seed is essentia 
to any rich harvest so, too, good health 
bulbs are essential to fine blooms. Whe 
selecting your bulbs for planting in late 
September, October, or early November, 
include early and late varieties so that 
the blooming period will be longer. For 
early varieties let me Bath’ 
Flame, Incomparabilis Helios, and King 
Alfred; for middle season varieties 
Spring Glory, Mrs. E. H. Krelage, Diana 
Kasner, Lady Moore and Twink will be 
very satisfactory; and for late varieties 
Croesus, Cheerfulness and Firetail will 
provide glorious blooms. The early varie 
ties can be brought into the house be 
einning December 1, the middle season 
varieties beginning January 1, and the 
late varieties beginning February 1. 


Soil. Secure the desired quantity of 
soil from your vegetable garden, a nearby 
pasture, or a florist. If it is light and 
lacks humus, add some leaf soil or peat; 
if it is heavy, add some sharp sand. Mix 
about 2 pounds of bone meal to each 
bushel and turn times. 


suggest 


several 


Potting. If necessary, clean the pots 
well. Should you wish pots for a narrow 
window sill, include a few small pots 
which will hold one or 2 bulbs. In gen- 
eral, a pot that will hold 4 to 6 bulbs 
is most practical. Before planting the 
bulb, place pieces of broken pottery over 
the hole in the bottom to permit drain- 
age. Next, fill the pot two-thirds full of 
soil and place the bulbs so that they al- 
most touch one another. Cover the bulbs 
with soil and press firmly between them 
allowing the ‘ or tips to show. 
Place a marker, indicating the variety, 
in each pot. 


‘noses’”’ 


Rooting. Good blooms are dependent 
upon good rooting of the bulbs. It is 
more important to be sure of good root- 
ing than it is to be satisfied with early 
top growth. I have found that better 
rooting oceurs if the potted bulbs are 
stored outdoors rather than indoors. 
First, dig a trench in a well-drained part 
of your garden—deep enough so that the 


pots may be covered with 4 inches of 
soil. Secondly, place the pots in the 


trench. They may be placed so that the 
early varieties are at one end and the 
lite varieties at the other extreme. If 
the soil in the pots is dry, water well. 
Thirdly, cover the tops of the pots with 
sand to prevent the top-soil from stick- 
ing. Fourthly, cover and surround the 
pots with 4 inches of soil. Just before 
the ground freezes hard, cover it with 
leaves or marsh hay. This covering pre- 
vents the ground from freezing solidly 
so that the pots can be reached easily 
during the winter. 

No precautions need be taken against 











































rodents since the Daffodil bulb contains 
a poisonous element. 

If you do not have an outside garden, 
do not torego the pleasure of having 
Daffodils indoors next winter. Plan to 
root the bulbs in an unheated part of 
the basement. Indoor storing, however, 
will require that you water the 
occasionally. It must not be permitted 
to become dry atter the bulbs are potted. 


soil 


Blooming conditions. Beginning with 
December the early varieties may be 
brought into the house. The top growth 
will be an inch or two high. Check the 
rooting by tipping out one or two of the 
pots into your hand. If the bulbs are 
well-rooted to the base of the pot, they 
are ready to bring indoors.’ I usually 
keep the pots in a semi-lighted room in 
the cellar for a few days sub- 
jecting them to direet sunlight. While 
this is not necessary, I believe it gives the 
top growth a period of adjustment to 
light. 

At this point several fundamentals 
must be followed closely if the blooms 
are to mature properly. Select a room 
averaging between 50° and 60° Fahren- 
heit. Usual living-room temperatures of 
70° to 80° Fahrenheit will cause the top 
rrowth to thin and drawn and 
the bloom will be inferior. Secondly, the 
room must be well lighted and open to 
direct sunlight. Otherwise the top 
erowth will be spindly. Thirdly, keep 
the room well ventilated. Cold tempera- 
tures, even freezing temperatures, will 
not injure most Daffodils. I have had 
Daffodils freeze solidly in the pot with 
stems bowed After subject- 
ing them to normal growing tempera- 
tures, they came to their erect position 
again within a day—and without any 
apparent damage to the bloom. In faet, 
temperatures will lengthen the 
period of bloom. Fourthly, and this point 
is very important, do not allow the soil 
to become dry. Water each pot 
each day. If the room temperature in- 
creases, water twice each day. Should 
the pots become dry the flower buds will 
blast. Then all previous care was tor 
naught. 


before 


become 


to its base. 


cooler 


once 


throughout 
bring a few 
week rather 
one variety at 


In order to have blooms 
the indoor culture 
pots into the house each 
than bringing in all of 
one time. 


season 


If vou wish to save the bulbs for out- 
door planting, do not eut or mutilate the 
foliage. Allow the foliage to ripen off 
in the sunlight and gradually withhold 
water. Bulbs cannot be used for indoor 
culture the following season, however. 


Greenhouse Culture 


[ AFFODIL eulture in a cool ereen- 

house is Similar to the suggestions 
viven in indoor eulture. Bulbs may be 
planted in pots or in flats in late Septem- 
ber, early November. The 
cool atmosphere provides excellent con- 
ditions tor the Daffodil—especially the 
species whieh are of mountain origin. 
These inelude Triandrus albus 
(Angel’s Tears), Bulbocodium conspicuus 
(Hoop Petticoat), Cyelamineus (Cyela- 
men Flowered), and Jonquila simplex, the 


October or 


species 


true Jonquil. Flowers grown in the cool 
greenhouse are usually larger, finer in 
texture, and last longer than those grown 
in a warm greenhouse or indoors. 


Outdoor Culture 


NDER this heading I shall diseuss 

using the Daffodil in the perennial 
border and in the naturalized setting 
during the months of April and May. 


Varieties. Many hundreds of varieties 
of Daifodils are now available. Here are 
a few that I have found very successful 
over a twenty-year period: Emperor, 
Empress, Golden Spur, King Alfred, 
Mrs. EK. H. Krelage, John Evelyn, Yel- 
low Poppy, Firetail, Lady Diana Man- 
ners, Mrs. Perey Neale, Queen of the 
North, Thalia, February Gold, Golden 
Sceptre, Orange Cup and Twink. 


Setting. Try using the Daffodil in 
clumps of 6 or 8 of a variety in your 
perennial border for new har- 
monies. The White Leedsi varieties, such 
as Mrs. Perey Neale and Queen of the 
North, will come into bloom at the same 
time as your yellow Forsythia. Set off 
vour white flowering shrubs, like Shad- 
bush, Spicebush, and Spirea arguta, with 
clumps of the yellow varieties, King 
Alfred, Yellow Poppy and Orange Cup. 
And in between your stately evergreens 
the brilliant eup varieties, as Lady Diana 
Manners and Firetail, will be striking. 


eolor 


Soil. Any good soil that is well-drained 
and thoroughly eultivated will give rich 
A sprinkling of bone meal dug 
into the top soil is sufficient. Many ama- 
teurs, desirous of extra quality blooms, 
think that if a little fertilizer is bene- 
ficial, a large quantity is better. Un- 
fortunately, this is not true. The chemi- 
eal mixture in the soil becomes too 
strong. Also, do not use’ barnyard 
manure or commercial fertilizer when 
planting. 

Naturalized planting. 
that 


blooms. 


Why not make 


rocky or wooded section on your 
erounds a real spot of beauty next 
spring? Daffodils are at their best when 


naturalized in the grass and thin woods 
where the sun reaches them several hours 
each day. You will be surprised how 
alternated clumps of white and yellow 
Daffodils clustering at the foot of a 
along the banks of a triekling 
stream, or in the foreground of a luxuri- 


ledge, 


ous Pine, Hemloek or Cedar will: en 
hanee that woodland nook. The area 
need not be large, for a few varieties 
planted in drifts of various sizes and 


shapes will give color, grace and interest. 
If your soil is light, plant your bulbs 4 
to 6 inches deep; if heavy, 3 to 4 inches 
Planting can be done with a pick 
or crowbar.’ Make the hole large enough 
and deep enough so that a small amount 
can be placed under and 
above the bulb. The usual compost eon- 
sists of approximately two-thirds soil, 
one-third leaf mold if available, a little 
sand and about 4 pounds of bone meal 
to the bushel. I do not eut the = sur- 
rounding grass until after July 1, where 
bulbs are naturalized, so that the Daffo- 
dil foliage has an opportunity — to 


deep. 


ot compost 


ripen off, thereby storing up food in the 
for next year’s growth. 


bulb Fortu- 





yellow and white 


The author refers to 
Daffodils, but 


markings, 


many varieties have red 


such as Lady Diana Manners 
above. Its cup is rich orange, edged with 


orange-red 


nately, the older inexpensive varieties 
are more satisfactory for naturalizing 
than the large new hybrids. 


Growing for Exhibition 


“T HERE comes a time when every real 

amateur begins to feel that he should 
exhibit his flowers. Here are a tew 
tips when that time comes. First, study 
the show schedule and decide upon the 
that you want to enter. See 
ondly, secure your bulbs from a reliable 
source. Thirdly, select soil that is deep 
and has been well-eonditioned for a 
vear. At the time of planting spade 
a deep trench and dig old rotted manure 
into the bottom of it. If manure is not 
available, leaf soil and a sprinkling of 


classes 


bone meal will do. Plant your bulbs 
early in the fall. 
At the time of exhibition eut the 


flowers with long stems and plunge into 
water immediately. Take foliage from 
your less expensive varieties. 
Exhibit the flowers against a black cloth 
background if The black in- 
tensifies the vellow and white of Datfo- 
dils. Put the flowers in groups of three 
in a 5- to 7-ineh narrow-necked, dark 
gereen or black vase and have the flowers 
facing forward. The following varieties 
have been persistent winners at flower 
during recent vears: Lord Well- 
ington, Beersheba, Carlton. 

When winter winds, freezing tempera- 
tures, and accumulated rationing re- 
strictions keep you at home, let your 
spirit be lifted by living in the presence 
of glorious yellow and white Daffodil 
flowers. Have Daffodils with you in 
fact, for at least eighteen weeks. 


some ol 


possible. 


shows 
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How to Get a Start With Wildflowers 


By JOHN A. FRITZ 


Chairman, Wild Plant Propagating Committee, Men’s Garden 


KY you have a shady corner in your 

garden you can get a good start 

toward a fine showing of wildflowers 
next spring if you will begin now. And 
if you have the corner but not the shade 
which so many wildflowers need, don’t 
be discouraged; plant native shrubs and 
small trees which will provide the nee- 
essary shade and which will make your 
wild garden complete. For, although 
some of our native plants, such as Amer- 
ican Columbine (Aquilegia canadensis) 
and the Cardinal-flower (Lobelia cardin- 
alis) will grow lustily in the rich loam 
of a perennial border, these and other 
native plants always look more at home 
in a natural setting that suggests a spot 
in the wildwood. 

The majority of .our wildflowers de 
mand very definite conditions of shade, 
moisture and certain physical-chemieal 
soil reactions and those who wish to sue 
ceed with them will have to supply these 
conditions. This is not difficult, how- 
ever, if one will investigate the needs of 
the important groups of wildflowers, 

The ideal wildflower corner will pro- 
vide several levels from well drained high 
spots to a low-level bog. Sueh an ar 
rangement makes it possible to grow the 
widest assortment of plants. 

The very first step to be taken in creat- 
ing such a place is that of preparing 
the grade by digging out soil for the bog 
location and filling in the several elevated 
levels with brick rubble or stones and 
cinders. The several levels will be per 





manently maintained if they are sep- 
arated by “steps” of well weathered rocks 
and partially decayed logs. This grad- 
ually elevated garden is not to simulate a 
rock garden by any means; only enough 
rocks should be used as are needed to 
keep the contour, and these should be 
quite inconspicuous. ‘The final filling in 
of soil will be done later when the wild- 
flowers are planted, but before that the 
shrubs and small trees that will provide 
shade must be planted. 

The one big advantage in building the 
wildflower corner from scratch is that 
the complete picture can be made with 
native material, including the shrubs and 
trees. In faet, most shrubs and small 
trees usually planted in gardens grow too 
well and eventually create too much shade 
for wildflowers. -By selecting natives for 
this purpose and deliberately keeping the 
soil mixture in which they are planted on 
the lean side, the trees and shrubs will 
grow slowly and give the spotty sun- 
shine that pleases the smaller plants be- 
neath. Flowering Dogwood, Redbud 
(Cereis canadensis), Sassafras, Spice- 
bush (Lindera benzoin) and the deeid- 
uous Holly, commonly called Black Alder 
(Ilex verticillata), would all make ad- 
mirable companion shrubs and trees for 
a wildflower corner. The last named 
Holly needs to be planted near the bog, 
and, sinee it is dioecious, will have to be 
planted in both male and female varieties 
if the bright searlet berries are wanted. 

Anv of these trees or shrubs may be 
transplanted in late Sep- 
tember if a good _ ball 
of soil is taken with 
them and the tops are cut 
back to compensate for any 
loss of roots. They should be 
well watered when set in po- 
sition in the wild garden 
and staked solidly so the 
wind cannot whip them 
about. Frequent waterings, 
made until the ground is 
frozen, will encourage new 
root growth and a= good 
growing start for next 
spring. Do not add any 
fertilizers. Space the plants 


When planted in proper soil 

and environment, Pink Lady- 

slippers will colonize. This 

clump of six plants’ grew 

from two set out five years 
ago 


Photos by the author 


Clubs of America 


far enough apart to allow for natural 
vrowth and for the infiltration of some 
sunshine. Soil for filling in around the 
balls of earth should be woods soil gath- 
ered where the trees were originally grow- 
ing, or commercial peat moss or leat 
mold may be used. 

The wildflower corner is now ready 
to receive its final filling of suitable soil. 
As previously mentioned, the soil require 
ments of most native plants vary con- 
siderably as to physical and chemical 
make-up. Physically they may vary from 
little more than a gritty humus to the 
loamy and mucky soils found in_ bogs, 
with all degrees between these two ex 
tremes. In all cases a large part of the 
soil mixture is humus. The chief chem 
ical difference is that of lime content. 
While many natives do well in soils one 
degree either way from neutral (pH6 to 
8), others require a high alkaline reac- 
tion that would positively be fatal to the 
acid-loving group. It might be possible 
to determine the pH ratings of soils 
suited to the varieties of plants collected, 
but to compound artificial mixtures to 
meet these ratings by using various com 
binations of humus from softwood leaves, 
such as Maple, Beech or Tulip trees, 
blended with coarse sand and limestone 
chips for the alkaline group, or humus 
from Oaks and coniferous trees with 
sand and non-limestone chips for the 
acid lovers, requires a rather nice balane- 
ing of very delicate chemical components. 
It is far better and simpler to collect an 
ample quantity of the soil surrounding 
each plant at the time it is lifted from 
the woods floor, and to use this to fill in 
when the plant is set in the garden. In 
this way each plant will have its new 
home in soil of just the right degree ot 
porosity and chemical reaction. Of 
course, the lime lovers and haters should 
not be intermingled, and we must still set 
our plants at the proper elevation and 
in the proper degree of shade. 

Some may question the advisability of 
planting wildflowers in the fall. No less 
an authority than Reginald Farrer reecom- 
mends the practice because, as he said, 
it gives the plants ample time to become 
established before winter sets in. The 
early spring bloomers, which afford so 
mueh delight, are all ready to burst into 
flower at their allotted time. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
transplanting wildlings. By exercising 
due care in digging and taking pre 
cautions against damage and wilting while 
in transit, and by matching the eondi- 
tions of shade, drainage and_ soil re- 
quirements when re-planting, any ex 
perienced gardener should have complete 
suecess with all but the most difficult 
subjects. One should aim to seeure each 
plant with its root system intact, with a 
good ball of soil to avoid undue root dis- 




















Gritty soil rich in leaf mold made an ideal 

home for these Bloodroot plants thriving in 

the author’s garden. Three plants seeded to 
make this naturalized drift 


turbanee. Avoid drafts and drying sun- 
shine while in transit and set the plants 
into the garden as soon as possible. This 
applies as much to plants obtained from 
wildflower nurseries from whom a large 
assortment of plants is available. 

A word of warning concerning rarer 
plants should, perhaps, be included here. 
Rarity of certain plants, in a given loca- 
tion, is due to the fact that they seldom 
self-propagate or that the soil or other 
conditions are not suited. In such cases 
the careful collector will not attempt to 
transplant these sorts which may, in fact, 
be protected by law. He may, however, 
collect seeds and try his hand at growing 
| stock of plants from them, thus aiding 
n their conservation. <A study of the 
plant’s habits of seed dissemination will 
ndicate whether it should be sown at 
once or the following spring. As a gen- 
eral rule, those plants which drop their 
seed as soon as ripe suggest immediate 
planting, while those which hold the seed 
n the pod over winter should be planted 
n the early spring. General rules for 
seed planting should be followed, but it 
niust be remembered that some varieties 
the Trilliums for example) may require 
everal years to germinate. That frag- 
rant May-blooming Trailing Arbutus 
KMpigaea repens) almost defies trans- 
planting from the wild but, with due eare, 
in be grown from euttings taken in 
September inserted in a sand-peatmoss 

edium. A rooting hormone may help 

) increase the percentage of strikes and 

voted plants should be ready for potting 

e tollowing spring. The best potting 

il is that collected where native plants 

e thriving. Plunge the potted plants 

the shadiest part of the wild garden 

shift from the pots to the same posi- 

m, without any disturbance to the ball 

roots, the following fall. 

Regardless of the section of the eoun- 

in whieh the wild gardener (no pun 
tended) may live he or she is setting 
out on a new adventure. The opportuni- 

‘'s for creating little pictures of bits 
0’ Nature are unlimited! Color schemes 
(» not offer any problems as practically 

wildflowers blend well in anv combina- 
(Continued on page 415) 






















































Wildflower Planting Lists 


Native plants are listed below according to their re- 
quirements and chronologically as to season of bloom in 
southeastern Pennsylvania, 


Wildflowers For Average Soil and Light 


Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis )—April 

Columbine (Aquilegia canadensis )— May 

Blue Phlox (Phlox divaricata)—May 

Birdfoot Violet (Viola pedata)—May-June 

Large flowered Trillium (Trillium grandiflorum )—May 
June 

Sutterfly-weed (Asclepias tuberosa )—July 

Cardinal Flower (Lobelia cardinalis )—July 

Turk’s-eap Lily (Lilium superbum )—July-August 


New York Aster (Aster novi-belgi)—September-October 


Closed Gentian (Gentiana andrewsi)—September 


These Tolerate Dry Soil in Summer 
Bloodroot (Sanquinaria canadensis )—April 
Columbine (Aquilegia canadensis )—May 
Blue Phlox (Phlox divaricata )—May 
Downy Phlox (Phlox pilosa)—May-June 
Evening Primrose (Oenothera speciosa )—June-July 
Blue Lupine (Lupinus perennis )—June-July 
Virginia Spiderwort (Tradeseantia virginiana )—June-July 
Butterfly-weed (Asclepias tuberosa)—July 
Blazing Star (Liatris seariosa)—September 
New England Aster (Aster nove-angliw)—September 
October 


Wildflowers For Neutral or Lime Soil 


Early Saxifrage (Saxifraga virginiensis )—Mareh-April 


Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis )— April 
Columbine (Aquilegia canadensis )—May 
Showy Orchis (Orchis spectabilis )—May 


Blue Phlox (Phlox divaricata )—May 
Shooting-star (Dodecatheon media) May 

Blue Lupine (Lupinus perennis )—June-J uly 
Cardinal Flower (Lobelia eardinalis )—July 
Fringed Gentian (Gentiana crinita )—September 


Ferns 
Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum pedatum) 
Walking Fern (Camptosorus rhizophyllus) 


These Require Acid Soil 
Trailing Arbutus (Epigea repens)—April 
Hepatica (Hepatiea triloba)—April 
Dogtooth Violet (Erythronium americanum )—April-May 
Virginia Bluebells (Mertensia virginica )—May 
Pink Ladyslipper (Cypripedium acaule)—May 
Yellow Ladyslipper (Cypripedium pubescens )—May 
Large flowered Trillium (Trillium grandiflorum) May- 
June 
Clintonia (Clintonia borealis )—June 
Partridgeberry (Mitchella repens )—.June 


Wood Lily (Lilium philadelphicum )—July 


Plants For the Bog 

Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris )——April 
Swamp Saxifrage (Saxifraga pennsylvanicum May 
Pitcherplant (Sarracenia purpurea )—May-June 
Pogonia (Pogonia ophioglossoides )—June-J uly 
Arrowhead (Sagittaria latifolia )—June-July 
Cat-tail (Typha latifolia)—June-July 
Cardinal Flower (Lobelia eardinalis)—July 
Swamp Milkweed (Asclepias incarnata)—July-August 
Turtle-head (Chelone glabra)—July-September 
Joe-Pye-Weed (Eupatorium purpureum) — August-Sep- 

tember 
Fringed Gentian (Gentiana crinita)—September 





















Beginner’s Luck 
With 


Laltes 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 


luthor of “Lilies for American Gardens” 





the cause of failure. But scientific knowledge of Lily 
erowing has changed all this. It is now known that certain 
diseases have been responsible for most Lily failures. 
These diseases have been studied Hy specialists and ¢on- 
trol measures have been developed, which have now been 
put into practice by some bulb growers so that healthy 
bulbs are available. The purchaser of these healthy Lily 
bulbs may now plant them with confidence and = dismiss 
any fears that he may have had as to the suitability of 
his soil. For it is a known faet that any soil which will 
grow good annuals, perennials and the common vegetables 
will also grow @ood Lilies. 

Gardeners have rather generally insisted on erowing 
certain species Lilies which have been infected with these 
diseases or would aequire them quickly after planting. 
The elimination of Japanese bulbs, often infected with 
these diseases, and the substitution of Ameriean-grown 
bulbs of more suitable species should greatly improve the 
Lily situation. 

Any good soil that will grow good corn, potatoes and 
all the commoner vegetables and evarden flowers will TOW 
good Lilies. Jt should be fitted in exactly the same man- 
ner as for these plants. Well-rotted manure will grow 
good corn and good Zinnias. It will also grow fine Lilies. 


LILIUM 
PARDALINUM 
GIGANTEUM 
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ILIES have long had the reputation of 
being difficult plants. The unsuitability 
of the soil was renerally thought to be 








Among early flowering Lilies are two having richly colored. 
bell-like blossoms. The Hanson Lily (left) has thick waxen 
petals and is fragrant. Coral Lily (right) ) is raised easily 


from seed and is one of the first to bloom 


A complete fertilizer helps produce bumper crops of 
vegetables. It will do the same with Liles. The key to 
success in potato growing is healthy planting stocks. 
Healthy stock is also the key to success in growing Lilies 
Special soil mixtures, under drainage, sand around the 
bulbs and other tricks unheard of in the potato patch are 
unnecessary in the Lily garden. 

Extreme soil types that are unsuitable for other plants 
should be avoided. Porous sands and gravels are too 
dry and stiff clays are poorly aerated. Subsoil dug from 
cellar holes is hopeless for most plants and should be 
replaced with good top soll. 

Most Lilies revel in organie matter. Supply it by spad- 
ing in peat moss and leaf mold or well-rotted manure. Use 
it freely for Lilium hansoni, L. canadense and L. super 
bum. It is desirable but less essential for the Asiatie 
species. The Madonna and other European species should 
not have much peat and are happiest in a fertile clay 
loam in food physical eondition. 

Karly fall is the best time to plant all Lilies, but the 
Madonna should be planted in August or early September, 
or as soon as bulbs ean be obtained. Early planted Lilies 
have longer to make root growth and become established 


name, Sunset 


spots 





This Lily’s popul: 


Lily 


suggests its brillia 
crimson and_ golide 
yellow coloring 


marked with purpl 
































THESE 13 LILIES WILL GIVE OVER 3 MONTHS OF BLOOM 
Flower Height Bloom Space Depth 
Variety Type Color in Feet Date * Between to Comments 
| Bulbs Plant 
Pumilum Nodding Red 13 | June a iz” ws One of the easiest from 
(tenuifolium seed 
: = P ; 
Concolor Upright ted l 2 June 10 9 1 Prefers a sunny place 
Hansoni Nodding Yellow 3 —4 June 16 12” 6 Color is better in shade. 
Use plenty of peat in 
limestone soils 
Amabile Nodding Orange, also yellow 13--2 June 18 12” 1— 6” Easily raised from seed 
variety 
Croceum Upright Orange 2-3 | June 20 12 i— 6” Divide every 3 or 4 years 
Canadense Nodding Yellow, also red $ -6 June 26 5° 6” Use plenty of peat in 
variety limestone soils 
Regale Trumpet White with yellow t —-6 June 29 18” 6— 8” Protect from spring frosts 
throat 
Pardalinum Nodding Red 3-7 June 30 18” 6” | Divide every 2 or 3 
giganteum | years to prevent crowd- 
(Sunset Lily) | ing 
Maxwill Nodding Orange 5 -7 July 8 is” 6- 8” Divide every 3 or 4 years 
Superbum Nodding Red and orange 5 -7 July 11 18” 6-— 8” Use plenty of peat in 
limestone soils 
Henryi Nodding Orange, also yellow 5 -7 July 29 18” 8-10” Color is better in shade 
variety 
Speciosum Nodding Pink 3-4 August 11 15” 6” One of the most beautiful 
Formosanum Trumpet White 1 6 September 5 15” 6” Easily raised from seed 
(late variety) 
*Bloom dates are for Geneva, N. Y. 
before the ground freezes. In November muleh newly 
planted Lilies with marsh hay, straw or similar materials 
to a depth of 2 to 3 inches. 
: Many charming pictures may be created in the garden 
by the proper use of Lilies. Due respect must be had for 
the beauty and stateliness of the plants which should not 
be lost by crowding them into the perennial border among 
other plants which will detract from the admiration which 
is their due. A colony of a dozen or more stems of some 
of the more beautiful members of the genus should be 
so placed that other plant material enhances its beauty. 
The beauty of a Laly is best revealed when the plants are 
spaced far enough apart to permit each stem to sway 
gently in the breeze without becoming entangled with 
its fellows. 
Evergreens, especially the erect forms of Taxus, are 
excellent background for Lilies. Many shrubs with fine 
foliage and not too rampant in growth are suitable back- 
ground plants. Each species of Lily should be grouped 
by itself in a bay in the shrubbery. 
Ferns are suitable companions for the smaller Lilies. 
A colony of White Martagons growing among ferns in 
light shade is an especially effective combination. The 
stately Madonna Lily and the beautiful Nankeen Lily may 
»pulad be used td line a garden path, being set far enough back 
Lily to prevent staining the clothing with pollen. 
‘illiar The list of Lilies presented in tabular form is designed 
rol de to provide bloom from early June until frost. All are 
ring inexpensive and may be had from Lily specialists. A wide 
purpld range of types is represented in the list which may be 
considered a foundation collection for the beginner. Many 
other good Lilies might be ineluded but they would 
expand the list unduly and complicate the problem of LILIUM HENRYiI 
selecting a small number to aequaint the beginner with The Henry Lily is native of Central China where it 
the ‘beauty and usefulness of the genus Lilium. grows in dense thickets among shrubs and herbs 
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et Acquainted With These 


Eremurus 


HE Foxtail Lilies are among the 
most spectacular of the Lily Family, 
some vetting as much as 12 feet 


tall with a spike of flowers more than 
4 feet in length. Although they are 
considered rather hard to grow, they are 
really not as tender as generally sup- 
posed it precautions are taken to retard 
their tendency toward early spring growth 
or to protect that erowth from frost if 
they insist on getting started early. In 
this section, the roots are planted in a 
sunny well-drained situation, with 9 or 
6 inches of soil over the crown. In addi- 
tion to that, the earth is mounded up over 
each plant in a large cone betore winter 
comes or, perhaps hetter yet, a rain- 
proof box filled with leaves is inverted 
over each plant as soon as a trozen crust 


would deter mice from making the cov- 
ering a winter home. As the coverings 
are not removed in spring until abso- 
lutely necessary, that alone often holds 


back spring growth until everything is 
safe; but if it does not, a box inverted 
over the new growths in frosty weather 





Spikes of Eremurus himalaicus 


usually carries them through safely. They 
want a rich soil and an abundance of 
moisture during the growing period. 
They go dormant soon after flowering, 
however, and then need a simulation ot 
the near-desert conditions of their Asiatic 
home. 

Several kinds are available in this 
country, ranging trom the 4-foot stature 
and yellow flowers of E. bungei to the 
L0-foot or more and soft pink of E. 
elwesl. Speaking of northern Michigan 
conditions, E. robustus, of rosy pink hue, 
and the Shelford varieties are among the 
most reliable. | have lately seen a plant- 
ing ot the latter—a race of garden 
hybrids covering the ranee of colors trom 
pure white, bright pink, pink with an 
orange tint to orange-yellow—which were 
more vigorous after several years in this 
severe climate and more spectacular than 
any planting of Foxtail Lilies that | 
know. They blossom here in July, ex- 
tendine the season of E. elwesi, E. 
robustus, E. himrob and others which 
flower in June. 





Calochortus 






j or more species of Cal- 
\\ \ ochortus is too lone to 
be told in its entirety 
here. Let it~ suffice to 
say that there is beauty 
here in myriad forms 
, / and colors to egladden 
CALOCHORTUS the heart ot the most 
EL DORADO jaded gardener and that 
they (at least some of 
them) could be grown in every 
state in the Union. So far as the 
Mid-west is econeerned (and no doubt 


i ik full story of 
{_\\ Tm the beauty and 
— 1 ) culture of the fifty 


the eastern states would have the same 
story to tell), the bulbs will be very short 
lived if handled as usually recommended. 
gut they may be made permanent by 
following the simple schedule outlined 
here. Plant as late as possible in autumn, 
so top growth will not be made before 
spring; dig as soon as the foliage matures 
after they have finished blooming; and 
store the bulbs in boxes or paper bags 
(no soil, sawdust, peat or otherwise, 
please) in a cool room until planting 
time. That is no more trouble than one 
gives a lot of less meritorious plants. 
Here we plant from 2 to 4 inches deep, 
depending upon size of the bulb, and 
about the same distance apart.  Gen- 
erally speaking, they have done best for 


me in full sun, except that the group 
known as Globe Tulips, of which the 
Fairy Lantern (C, 
tive, appears happier in part shade. 

It would be impossible, I suppose, to 
vet two Calochortus lovers to agree on 
the same kind as the best of the genus. 
I, tor one, should dislike to make the 
selection. So, to make everyone, includ 
ing myself, happy, 1 would point my 

iver to the strain of C. venustus known 
as El Dorado, and allow each one to 
make his own choice of kind from the 
myriad shades and combinations (white, 
pinks, lilacs, reds, purples, ete., usually 
with eyes of contrasting colors) found in 
it. The stems get about 15 inches tall 
here, and they blossom in my garden in 
May and June. 


albus) is representa- 





Brodiaeas 


RODIAEA is a= rather’ diverse 
group of Lily-cousins from the 
West, all interesting and all that 1 


know beautiful in the landseape and use- 
ful for cutting. Like Camassias, they 
are plants for massing, single specimens 
being rather inconspicuous. Plant in Sep- 
tember or early October in the North, 
about 2 inches deep and the same dis- 
tance, or a little farther apart. As grow- 
ing conditions vary somewhat in the dif- 
ferent groups, that will be diseussed 
later. 

The woodland Brodiaeas are my favor- 
ites, not only beeause of their beauty but 
also for their early flowering habit. The 
one known as California Hyacinth (B. 
capitata) is among the earliest of spring 
flowers, heralding the coming of warm 
days with an outburst of lilae-colored 
flowers in heads at the top of 8-inch 
(more or less) naked stems. It is soon 
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followed by other woodland species, in- 
cluding the lovely B. laxa, with its blue- 
purple flowers atop foot-high or taller 
scapes, and the milk-white B. lactea. Oth 
ers In this group are the Floral Fire- 
cracker (B. coccinea or Brevoortia 
coccinea), with yellow-tipped red tubes, 
and B, ixioides splendens, whose bright 
vellow wheels are among the loveliest of 
their kind. The species of this group 
have done best here in partial shade, as 
under the spreading branches of an apple 
tree. They also want a light soil, prefer- 
ably gritty and one, I believe, which is 
not too rich. 

The so-called Harvest Brodiaeas are 
less satisfactory in my light soil, evi- 
dently wanting a more solid home. They 
are fairly happy, though, if their mois 
ture needs during the growing season 
are looked after. Because they extend 
the Brodiaea flowering season well into 
June or even July, they are worth the 
trouble to keep them = going. 


The lilac-blue B. eali- 
fornica is a good repre- 
sentative of this group, 
perhaps the largest and 
the most stately, in its 
18-inch stems, of Bro- 
diaeas. In addition to 
the lilae-blue form men- 
tioned there is also a 
lovely lilae-pink. At the 
other extreme is’ B. 
stellaris, which has 
never exceeded a height 
of 6 inches here. Its purple stars with 
white centers, 3 to 6 in a head, are very 
pleasing. As my experience with the other 
members of this group is not conclusive, | 
ean say little about them except that B. 
vrandiflora, whieh is a favorite in Cali- 
fornia, needs more moisture or a heavier 
soil or both than I ean give it. Although 
Brodiaeas are no doubt fully hardy, I 
have always given them a good mulch 
during winter, to be on the safe side. 


BRODIAEA 
LACTEA 
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Little Known Bulbs 


Ervthroniums 


- LTHOUGH our 
(‘4 ») A eastern Dogs- 
(St tooth Violet 


{ 

is Ff ; ; . 
| “4 (Erythronium — ameri- 
canum) is an admirable 
plant for naturalizing 
in woodlands, it spends 
so much time producing 
offsets that it has to 


neglect the more impor- 





CATTHR: tant duty, to the gar- 


dener, of flowering pro- 
fusely. On the other 
hand, the western species, with two 
exceptions, so far as | know them, pro 
duce no offsets at all, and can therefore 
devote their energies to flower production. 
That makes them valuable garden plants 
where their liking for eool conditions 
ean be supphed. They have done es- 
pecially well here in a humus-filled sandy 
soil in quite dense shade of decidnous 
trees. That and plenty of moisture 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


during their growing season seems to be 
the sum of their desires, excepting E. 
montanum, E, purpurascens and some 
forms of EK. grandiflorum, which are dif- 
ficult to grow under any conditions in 
this climate. Other than that, they are 
easy to handle and reward one well for 
the little care they do need. We plant 
3 inches deep here and about the same 
distance apart. 

Perhaps E. ealifornicum is the most 
generally useful of all the kinds. In ad- 
dition to ease of culture, it hes richly 
mottled leaves (one of the delights of 
Kryvthroniums) and a generous produe- 
tion otf flowers, pale vellow in the tv pe, 
outside pure white and inside yellow in 
variety bicolor, and almost a_self-white 
(just a faint tint of cream and sometimes 
a’ maroon zone at center) in variety White 
Beauty, to reeommend | it. It I were 
asked for a seeond choice, it would no 
doubt fall on E. citrinum. It, too, is 


. 


: hes: ee 





RS ial 
Kat 


easy and permanent and its flowers a 
lovely combination of near-white or very 
pale vellow and an orange center. — Its 
stems are up to 10 inches in height and 
the leaves beautifully mottled. 

For the utmost beauty in Erythroniums, 
one must, however, go to the group known 
to botanists as E. revolutum, some of 
which would surely head my list if they 
were more permanent. In all eases that 
I know, the leaves are richly mottled, 
culminating in the green and brown (and 
sometimes white) of variety praecox. 
The flower color varies from white through 
the cream ot Praeeox and the lavender- 
pink of Pink Beauty to the showy rose- 
pink of Johnsoni, One is always sure 
of a pleasant experience for a year or 
two with Revolutum varieties and _ it 
might be that a heavy soil or more mois- 
ture than I have been able to give them, 
or perhaps both, would make them 
permanent, 





Triteleia 


S generally understood, there is only 
A one species in Triteleia, T. uniflora, 
a plant of several forms, though it 

and Brodiaea are so closely related that 
the names are badly mixed in literature. 
The one under discussion here, the Spring 
Star-flower of Argentina, is usually used 
as a pot plant by northern gardeners. 
In that role, it gives a most satisfactory 
performance, producing a succession of 
blue, hlae or violet (according to variety ) 
stars, on foot-tall seapes, over fountains 
of grassy fohage, for two months or more 
in winter. We give it soil from the 
vegetable garden and keep it in a sunny 
window from the time the bulbs are 





potted, watering sparingly until top 
erowth shows, when it is given an abund- 
ance of moisture. 

It seems not generally known that the 
bulbs are hardy in the North. Here they 
do splendidly planted in light soil on a 
southern slope where the snow lies deep 
throughout the winter. The blossoming 
period is not then so long as it is. indoors, 
but it is specially welcome in early spring. 
In snowless sections, it would be advisable 
to give the bulbs a heavy mulch at the 
approach of winter. 


Triteleia, which is often found listed as 

Milla. is delightfully fragrant and may be 

planted below shrubs and trees where other 
flowers won't thrive 





Fritillarias 


NE of the first plants in my present 
rock garden was Fritillaria pudica, 
which, after the lapse ot almost 


twenty years and the coming and going 
ot numerous less permanent creatures, 
continues to delight me each succeeding 
spring with nodding flowers of golden 
vellow, on 5-inch stems. It is a plant 
for well-drained light soil in full sun. 
There it should be an abiding fixture in 
any garden. I am not putting it forward 
as the best of “native Fritillaries; rather 
it was chosen as an introduction to a 
eroup of interesting and useful plants, 
of which F. pluriflora might well head the 
list of easilv-grown kinds. This is a 
handsome plant, with many rosy-purple 
open bells on 8-inch stems. Searcely 
less lovely, though, is the white Fritillary, 
I. liliacea, from the Coast Range around 
San Francisco, with its green-veined, 
waxy white flowers on stems otf the same 


height. The catalogues contain several 
other sun-loving kinds which the gardener 
may select with the knowledge that they 
will be permanent, as Fritillaries gen- 
erally vo, and they will offer a pleasing 
variation from the usual run of garden 
fowers. According to my experience, 
they are best in light open soil in full 
sun. Plant 3 or 4 inches deep in autumn 
(early or late) and mulch during the first 
winter. 

The woodland species are a different 
story in every way. They are really the 
beauties of their race and, like many 
another beauty, they are not to be de- 
pended upon. The outstanding charmer 
that I know is F. recurva, a plant to two 
feet or more in height, with leaves in 
whorls, and graceful racemes of strongly 


recurved, crange-searlet bells. It is a 
woodland plant, Californians say, de- 
lighting in leafy well-drained soil. But 


there is nothing in my experience that tells 
me I shall ever be able to make it like this 


climate. It is one of the 
incorrigibles, so far as 
I am coneerned, which 
has to be bought yearly. 
As the other shade-loy 
ing species have acted 
in the same distant way 
in trials here, I am 
unable to offer any en- 
couragement and little 
advice, except to try 
them under conditions 
recommended in the 
catalogues of western dealers, knowing 
that a successful effort would bring one 
of the great thrills of gardening. 





Please turn to page 414 for 
information on another little 
known bulb, the Camassia 
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Let’s Have A Good Lann In *43 





By LAWRENCE S. DICKINSON 


T’S just plain good business 

to take care of your lawn 

problems this fall if you live 
in the northern part of the country. Thousands of 
tests and observations I have made over a period of 
many years have convinced me that fall is the best 
season to build a new lawn, and it is also an excellent 
time to fertilize and repair an existing lawn to get it in 
the best possible condition for next year. So why 
not do the job now, thus eliminating the necessity of 
taking time for lawn work next spring. 

No set of rules that anyone might give for making 
a new lawn would fit all loeal conditions, but the 
general principles apply most anywhere, Consider the 
matter of suitable soil, for instance. 

Making a new lawn. A friable soil condition is 
more important than a fertile soil condition. Fertility 
enn be added but it is difficult to change the soil after 
a lawn is once made, Also, soil compaction is a pri- 
mary cause for very many turf troubles. Therefore, 
the new lawn area should be deeply plowed or spaded 
even though the sub-soil is exposed. To do this will 
prevent trouble later. 


Author of 


Turf grasses will tolerate a wide range of soil con 
ditions, but if the soil is very clayey or very sandy a 
heavy applheation of well rotted manure or at least 
2 inches, preferably 3, of sandy soil spread on clayey 
soil or loam on sandy soil, will be helpful. Make this 
applieation before spading and be- 
fore harrowing if the area is plowed, 
so that it ean be worked in. Peat moss 
or leaf mold ean also be used to im- 
prove soil texture. Whatever ingredi- 
ent is used should be mixed into 
the soil and never placed as a layer. 
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Young grass plants should not 
be stimulated to top vrowth but 
should be encouraged to develop 
a deep and dense root growth. If the soil is reasonably 
good, superphosphate (the 15 or 20 per cent grade) at 
25 pounds to 1000 square feet of lawn area or bone 
meal at 40 pounds, is all the pre-seeding fertilizer 
needed. This should be mixed into the soil by harrow- 
ing or deep raking. If the soil seems “poor,” then in 
addition to superphosphate use a low nitrogen ration 
fertilizer, such as a 4-12-4 brand, at the rate of 10 
pounds if the area is seeded before September 10. If 
seeding is later, use enough organic fertilizer to sup- 
ply one-half pound of nitrogen per 1000 square feet. 
To determine the rate at whieh it should be used, 
divide 50 by the first figure of the fertilizer ratio on 
the bag. This additional fertilizer should be applied 
with the phosphorus fertilizer, 

Seeding done by September 10 should get the best 
results, but seeding can be done safely until October 
15. If the area cannot be ready for the seed at that 
time by all means get it ready this fall. Raked to a 
finish grade before the ground freezes, the area is 
ready for seed during the “honey comb” (freezing and 
thawing) period in the spring. This is the second best 
season to seed and avoids waiting until the soil is 
dried before it can be worked and weeds begin to 
sprout, ‘ 

The best grade commercial lawn seed 
mixtures are usually satisfactory. Buy a 
mixture having a relatively high percent- 
age of Kentueky Blue Grass and a eom- 
paratively low percentage of Colonial 
sent, or mix four parts of Kentucky Blue 

(Continued on page 414) 
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Jobs For September 


By MONTAGUE FREE 


Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


HERE is no lack of jobs for the 
ambitious gardener in September. It 
is during this month that fall plant- 
ing begins in earnest with the narrow- 
leaved evergreens holding the spot-light 
during the first two weeks. The reason for 
planting evergreens so early in the fall 
is to take advantage of the warm, and 
usually moist, soil conditions. This stimu- 
lates the production of ‘new roots which 
enables the evergreens to pass through the 
winter unscathed. Those that are planted 
late in the year in sections which have 
severe Winter weather often fail to survive 
because their injured roots are unable 
to replenish the moisture removed from 
the leaves by the dry, winter winds. 
Evergreens usually are shipped by the 
nurserymen “B & B” (balled and bur- 
lapped). The plant should be set in the 
hole prepared for its reception without 
unfastening the burlap. When you are 
sure it is at the correct depth (not more 
than one inch deeper than when grown 
in the nursery) the burlap should be un- 
fastened, tucked into the bottom of the 
hole and good soil filled in around the 
ball of earth and tamped firmly. Make a 
saucer-shaped depression around the 
plant to facilitate thorough watering. 
This is a good time to plant Tree Peon- 
ies and there are many nurserymen who 
prefer to plant Dogwoods late in August 
or early September even in preference to 
spring planting. Dogwoods moved at this 
time, of course, have to be transferred 
with a ball of earth about their roots. 


Transplanting perennials. If the peren- 
nial border needs revamping September 
is a good time to start by transplanting 
those early blooming perennials which 
need attention, either because they are 
wrongly placed, or have exceeded their 
bounds, or have exhausted the soil in their 
vicinity. 

Most authorities consider September the 
best month in which to plant Peonies be- 
cause they make new roots at this season. 
(By the way, for this reason it is a good 
plan to fertilize Peonies in the early fall 
with a quick-acting commercial fertilizer 
which can be absorbed by the new roots 
when it becomes dissolved in the soil 
water.) If you have some special variety 
that you wish to propagate it ean be dug 
up now with as little root injury as pos- 
sible and separated by cutting. the clump 
into portions each having from two to 
five growth buds. Any roots bruised or 
broken in the process of digging and 
separating should be trimmed with a 
sharp knife. When replanting the divi- 
sions work the soil in amongst the roots, 


tamp firmly and be sure that the growth 
buds are not more than 2 inches below 
the surface. The soil should have been 
prepared ahead of time by digging it at 
least 18 inches deep and mixing thor- 
oughly decayed manure with the soil at 
least a foot below the surface. Bone meal 
at the rate of 4 pound per square yard 
can be mixed with the upper foot of soil 
to advantage. 

This is an excellent time for propagat- 
ing Bleeding Heart by division. The pro- 
cedure is essentially the same as that fol- 
lowed in handling Peonies. 

Japanese Irises can be divided with 
less set-back to the divisions in September 
than at any other time. Unless it is a 
case of wishing to propagate all you ean 
of a given variety do not make the divi- 
sions too small—five to seven growth 
shoots on each are not too many. 


Bulb notes. Lily bulbs suffer if al- 
lowed to become dry through exposure to 
air, therefore they should be planted just 
as soon as they become available. If it is 
a matter of dividing and transplanting 
existing clumps because they are too 
crowded it should be done just as soon 
as the foliage withers. 

Narcissus bulbs’ are not benefited by 
being left out of the ground; therefore 
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Sketches by courtesy Cooley's Gardens 





No gas? Then plant prize Iris, 


says an Iris specialist 


they should be planted as early as they 
are obtainable. 

Bulbs of Tuberoses should be dug up 
and brought indoors before there is any 
danger of a frost. After they have dried 
off somewhat, clean them up and store 
them in a dry place where the tempera- 
ture does not fall below 60 degrees. 

Tigridia and Gladiolus may be dug up 
as soon as the foliage turns yellow. 


Lawn seeding. In those sections which 
are plagued by crab-grass, September is 
the month for lawn making. The reason 
for this is that lawn grasses sown in Sep- 
tember have an extra two or three grow- 
ing months to enable them to become 
strong enough to resist the invading erab- 
grass, as compared with the spring-sown 
lawn which has only about ten weeks all 
told before ecrab-grass seedlings begin to 
germinate, 


Sowing annuals. Certain hardy an- 
nuals, such as Cornflower, Calliopsis, 
Larkspur, California and Shirley Pop 
pies, may be sown towards the end of the 
month. These fall sown annuals (I sup- 
pose this treatment really makes them 
biennials!) bloom earlier and make 
stronger growth, as a rule, than those 
sown in the spring. 


Cover crops. If you have difficulty in 
maintaining the humus supply in your 
garden it is a good plan to plant cover 
crops (to be turned under as green man- 
ure next spring) whenever a patch of 
ground becomes vacant. The cover crops 
most favored for planting in the fall are 
Hairy Vetch (1 lb. to 1000 square feet) 
and Winter Rye (3 lbs. to 1000 square 
feet). The ground should be spaded up, 
raked somewhat, and seeds of the cover 
crop scattered broadeast. Then the ground 
should be raked again to cover the seed. 


House plants. It is a good idea to dig 
up and repot now those garden plants 
destined to serve for house decoration dur- 
ing the winter months. This should be 
done early to give them a chance to be- 
come established before it is necessary to 
take them into the house. 

All house plants should be taken in- 
doors before it is necessary to use arti- 
ficial heat. This enables them to become 
partially adapted to their surroundings 
without having to endure the additional 
discomfort of hot, dry air which is the 
usual concomitant of furnace heat. 


Protection from early frost. In those 
sections where early frosts are experi- 
enced it is worth while to have wrapping 
paper or some similar covering handy to 
be thrown over flowering plants in the 
garden whenever a frost is anticipated. 
Often we experience a week or two of 
mild weather after the first frost and the 
plants will continue to bloom if they are 
protected. 


Gourds. Fruits of ornamental gourds 
should be gathered when the stem turns 
brown. Cut them with an inch or two of 
stem attached; handle them very care- 
fully to avoid bruising; wipe them with 
a damp cloth and store them in a cool, 
airy room to dry thoroughly. 


Hedges. Deciduous .hedges should re- 
ceive their last shearing for the year early 
in the month. 
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This Month In My Vegetable Garden 


EPTEMBER 1. I went over my 
‘ whole garden pulling up weeds that 

had been missed and were almost 
ready to go to seed. This time of year 
erow very large and are 
seeding you realize it. Several 
among the potatoes had already seeded— 
pulled them up earefully and took them 
over to the edge of the garden where we 
keep a pile of stuff to be burned. All 
other refuse goes right into the compost 


weeds do not 
hetore 


i] 
pile. 

It just does not do to let down too 
much on the garden work this time of 


year. seeding—nine year's 
weeding” is garden language for “A 
stitch in time saves nine.” If you let one 
crop of weeds go to seed in your garden 
it will actually be ‘most nine vears betore 
those seeds will have all germinated or 
died. Thousands of seeds are produced 
by one plant—these are usually dropped 
within a foot or two of that plant and 
every time you stir the soil they are 
mixed and spread around. When the soil 
is turned over a further mixing takes 
place. Many of these seeds will not be in 
a suitable place to germinate for several 


“One vea r’s 


years. 

Speaking about the compost pile—I 
hope you have one for it is well worth 
the extra trouble involved. Every week 


through the growing season there is some 
thing to add to the pile, from the time 
are cleaned out of the shrub 
until the carrots and beets are 
topped for winter storage. We have quite 
a lot of small stones—one to 3 inches in 
diameter—in our garden and one job | 
always fight shy of is picking these out 
of the weeds when I rake up between the 
rows. Some weeds—such as purslane— 
must be raked up or they will greet you 
just about as spry as ever when you go 
into the garden the day after you thought 
you did such a good job of hoeing. 


the leaves 
border 


September 5. The hot dry weather has 
sent most of the lettuce right up to seed. 
It has also made the young lettuce plants 
a light yellow color, but the cooler nights 
we should get soon will help. A gardener 
takes a chanee in planting head lettuce 
to mature during hot weather. We have 
found that by making frequent small 
plantings of three different kinds we can 
always have some sort of lettuce to eat 
every day. If a planting is lost there are 
some smaller plants that can be used as 
leat lettuee. So far we have very 
disappointed with the new vegetable 
Celtuce. The White Big Boston variety ot 
lettuce has produced exceptionally good 
crops this year—except this last one, 
which is turning bitter before it heads. 

Canned diced well as 
small earrots and will have a lot of new 
beans to can in a few days, 

What a joy it is to be able to get a 
good part of one’s meals fresh from the 
garden. Every season we find new recipes 
that tickle our palates, new ways to use 


been 


some beets as 
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By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


the old vegetables, and new vegetables to 
add to the taste and appearance of vari- 
ous dishes. This year we planted a few 
feet of curled cress and common mustard 
and find them exeellent in all sorts of 
salad dishes. 


September 10. Found the bean beetle 
and ¢abbage worms had got ahead of us a 
little so got the rotenone out and gave 
things a good dusting. It was fortunate 
that I purchased a big bag of rotenone 
dust last spring as it is difficult to get 
now that the government is using it to 
control insects in the tropics—and pyre- 
thrum is hard to” get beeause the 
Army is using it in the swamps to kill 
mosquito larvae. Those who cannot get 
these non-poisonous materials must now 
use a mixture of equal parts of arsenate 
and lime. Of course, this cannot be used 
near picking time. 

Noticed in the 


also 


local paper that the 
Club is going to have a flower 
next week and are devoting more 
space than usual to vegetables. In faet, 
the vegetable exhibits in previous shows 
were conspicuous by their entire absence 
or poor quality. This vear all the towns 
people are invited to compete and several 
vegetable classes are included. 

Sinee school started the children 
lost interest in the garden. I tried to stir 
up a little interest in’ entering some 
vegetables in the show but didn’t get very 
far. It seems that the Garden Club doesn’t 
have a very reputation with the 
younger generation. 


Garden 
show 


have 


vood 


Canned a lot of tomatoes—the Rutgers 
is certainly a grand tomato, 

September 15. News of a frost in some 
country districts makes one feel that the 
gardening season is about done. However, 


a look at the garden reassured me that 
there is still a lot of life left and even it 
an early frost comes—whiech will probably 
not be for two or three weeks—the only 
things that will be injured are the corn, 
beans and tomatoes. 

Canned some shell beans yesterday. My 
family is especially fond of these beans 
during the winter, as a substitute for 
meat. A little cream and a lot of butter 
added just before serving are the makings 
of shell beans. Trv it time! You 
know, snap beans make excellent shell 
beans if they get just a little too old 
either bush or pole can be used as a sub- 
stitute for the real thing, 

Still couldn’t get the family interested 
in entering the show. 

Pulled up a row of old snap beans, two 
rows of carrots, and lettuce that 
were going by and two rows of horticul- 
tural bean vines. Broadcast about 3 
pounds of Winter Rye seed to about 800 
square feet and seratehed it in good with 
the iron rake. 

Found some cabbage worms still work 
ing, so gave the cabbage, cauliflower and 
broccoli another dusting. Also discovered 
some aphis on the Chinese cabbage, so 
gave them an extra heavy dose—for both 
worms and aphis, 


September 20. Night before last the 
children came home trom school with the 
news that several of their friends had ad- 
mitted that they were going to enter some 
vegetables and flowers at the show. When 
[ got home they were all set to go down 
into the garden and get things ready 
Supper was hurriedly eaten and I had t 
change my clothes in a rush. When we got 
to the garden the kids were for pulling uy 
most everything and picking out the best 

(Continued at bottom of next page) 
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There’s beauty in a vegetable display. All specimens should be clean and fresh. Parsley 


or other greens make good filler or background for displays. Sprinkle the greens to kee} 


them from wilting 














September With the Small Fruits 


By Gerorce L, SLATE 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


HERE is little to do in the small 
fruit planting if August instructions 


have been followed. However, it is 
not too late to carry out late August sug- 
gestions. Black and purple raspberry tips 
may be layered in early September. 
Strawberry plants may be fertilized dur- 
ing the first half of the month and late 
grapes may be bagged to prevent injury 
by birds. Strawberry plants are now pro- 
ducing far more runners than are needed 
for fruit production. Remove all that de- 
velop after the fruiting row is filled to a 
width of 18 inches with runner plants 
spaced 6 to 8 inches apart. 


Fall-fruiting raspberries. The Indian 
Summer raspberry will begin to ripen its 
autumn erop this month. This is borne on 
the tips of the new shoots and because of 
its weight these shoots are shipped about 
by fall winds which bruise the berries. 
To prevent this injury tie the canes to a 
wire stretched along the row at a height 
of about 4 feet. If the weather is at all 
dry water the soil thoroughly between 
blooming and ripening. Indian Summer 
is good only when well eared for in a 
fertile soil well supplied with moisture. 
Crumbly berries indicate that the plants 
are not growing as well as they should. 

Everbearing strawberries also need lots 
of water as they ripen. While applying 
this water one may well consider whether 


the very light crop of inferior fruit often 
produced by everbearing strawberries is 
worthwhile. The best varieties of grapes, 
peaches and plums are now in season and 
are far superior in quality, productive- 
ness and general usefulness to everbear- 
ing strawberries. 


Grape juice, jelly, pie. Concord grape 
juice is a standard and highly prized 
product of the fruit garden. Its flavor, 
according to the late Professor Gladwin, 
may be improved considerably by blend- 
ing with it 10 per cent of Clinton grape 
juice. Presumably the juice of the small 
wild grape, Vitis vulpina, of fence rows 
and edges of woodlands might be used for 
this purpose. This wild grape makes an 
excellent jelly. Grapes used for jelly 
should be gathered before fully ripe as 


| Hy 


there is more pectin present at that stage 
of their development. A mixture of one- 
third apple juice and two-thirds grape 
juice, both extracted with hot water as 
in jelly making, makes a smoother tex- 
tured jelly with very little dilution of 
the grape flavor. It will jell more easily 
too. 

Concord grape pie is another seasonal 
delicacy that would be made more fre- 
quently if it were not for the labor of 
removing the seeds. Lovers of grape pie 
should have a vine or two of the Concord 
Seedless grape for this purpose. The vine 
is less productive than that of Concord as 
the berries are not much larger than those 
of the Delaware, but two or three vines 
will produce all the fruit needed for 
grape piles. 
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Single wire trellis supports raspberry canes, tied in clusters as illustrated at right 





but I ecouldn’t see that, so suggested that 
we find out what the requirements were 
first of all. One of the children ran up 
to the house to get the paper that had the 
announcement and rules in it. As that had 
been mislaid it took some time to find. 
The rest of us meanwhile picked all the 
ripe tomatoes and fortunately mother 
had not canned any for a week and there 
were a lot of good ones. We all sat on 
the grass and wiped the tomatoes with 
soft cloths while mother read the list of 
classes and rules. We decided which 
classes we would enter and started to get 
things ready. 

I set one to work picking as many 
straight beans as possible, another looked 
over the beets—pulling those that looked 
most promising—and so on. Then we 
washed everything in a tub of running 
water. As the beets were washed I cut the 

yps off an inch long (according to the 
ules) and laid. them side by side on the 

rass. We had 28 beautiful roots from 
vhich to choose five for a plate (accord- 
ng to the rules again). Eliminated those 
hat were odd in shape, injured, or off 
olor and we had eleven left. From these 

e selected the five that were most uni- 
orm in size, shape, and color. These 
vere then carefully put in a paper bag 

nd placed in our large basket. And so we 

ept busy until it was dark before we 
new it and it was necessary to get the 


flashlights out. From the best of the 
vegetables left after picking out the plates 
ve selected enough to make up a “display 
to cover 10 square feet.” To “garnish” 
this exhibit we cut some parsley and 
mustard. When we finally gathered up 
the left-overs, mother observed that we 
had sufficient vegetables all prepared to 
last her a week. It was late when we got 
to bed, but everyone was all excited. 
Mother was to take the vegetables to the 


hall and set them up the next morning. 


September 22. We all went to the 
show last night and learned several 
things (one was not to scrub carrots too 
hard—another was to look more closely 
for worm holes in the cabbage). We also 
had a grand time, for out of eight en- 
tries we won a first, two seconds, a third 
and three honorable mentions. Now every- 
one is all het up about the big Harvest 
Show early next month. It sure is fun! 


Fall Planting of Evergreens 


MIDWEST nursery specializing in 

evergreens and having a nationwide 
reputation as evergreen specialists recom- 
mends that fall planting of evergreens 
begin about mid-September and continue 
until the ground freezes. At this time 
top growth has ceased for the season, 
the ground is warm, and the roots estab- 
lish themselves promptly. In planting 
evergreens, it is advisable to get balled 
and burlapped stock, dug with a ball of 
earth around the roots and properly bur- 
lapped to prevent breaking. The burlap, 
after being placed in the soil, decays. 
Dig holes larger and deeper than the ball 
of earth around the roots. After the hole 


has been dug, mix a complete balanced 
plant food with the soil in the bottom of 
the hole, using about one level tablespoon- 
ful mixed thoroughly with each gallon 
of soil. Cover this with another 2 inches 
of soil, and then place the tree in the hole, 
seeing that it is planted slightly deeper 
than it stood in the nursery. Fill in around 
the tree until the hole is half full and 
firm the soil. Then soak the dirt with 
water. After the water has settled, fill in 
the balance of the hole with soil. Keep 
the roots well watered thereafter, and 
spray the tops every day to check too 
rapid transpiration until plants are estab- 
lished.—THE Master GARDENER 
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Let’s Have a:Good Lawn in 43 


(Continued from page 410) 


Grass, one part Colonial Bent and one 
part Rye Grass. Parts are by weight. Sow 
between three and a half and four pounds 
per 1000 square feet. 

Before seeding, rake the area smoothly 
to a finished grade, removing all stones 
and debris caught by the ordinary iron 
rake. The surface should be as’ fine tex- 
tured seed bed as is practical. The ama- 
teur then should divide the seed into four 
equal amounts and sow each to cover the 
entire area, seeding at right angles and 
on the opposite diagonals. 

Cover the seed by light raking and roll 
with a medium to light roller. Be eareful 
not to spoil the even distribution by try- 
ing to grade the area while raking in the 
seed. 

Young grass is impaired by being 
clipped with a dull mower. Set the mower 
to eut 4 inch higher than the desired 
height and clip frequently enough to 
avoid forming mats of clipped 
Young grass should not go into the winter 
tall enough to lop over. Clippings should 
not be raked unless they are in mats that 
cannot be easily distributed, 

Between October 15 and November 1 
apply cottonseed meal at 15 pounds or 
castor pomace at 18 pounds or activated 
sludge at 15 pounds to 1000 square feet. 
Any commercial lawn fertilizer having at 
least 60 per cent of its nitrogen in organie 
form may be substituted at the rate of 3 
pound of nitrogen content. To determine 
the number of pounds of a given fertilizer 
required, divide 75 by the first figure of 
the fertilizer forniula. No reaction should 
be expected until spring, and if the area 
is steeply sloped wait until spring before 
applying the fertilizer, for it would other- 
wise be washed away. 


2YTass. 


Repairing and maintaining lawns. 
Merely “scratching in” grass seed to re- 
pair bare spots is wasted effort if the 
soil is compacted. Badly worn and bare 
spots should be treated as a new lawn 
area. New soil is seldom needed in these 
areas, but a liberal amount of lime should 
be mixed into the loosened soil. 

Poor lawns on “heavy” will be 
greatly benefitted by being “ventilated” 
in early September or just before the 
ground freezes. This is done by inserting 
the fork at a slight angle to the full 
length of the tines if possible, then bear 
down on the handle enough to eraek the 
surface. The fork insertions should be in 
rows from 6 to 8 inches apart. Experience 
has shown that a deep forking every three 
or four years is a very effective way to 
keep a lawn in excellent condition. If the 
soil is very sandy, perforate the area with 
spading fork holes enlarged by rocking 
the fork forward and back, and top dress 
with better textured soil, peat moss or 
leaf mold. After top dressing work the 
material into the perforations with the 
back of a rake. 

Fall fertilizer should be applied either 
hefore September 15 or after October 15. 
If a spring application is planned make 
the fall application early. If no spring 
application is to be made make the late 
application, Any commercial lawn fertil- 


soils 
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izer having a descending plant food ratio, 
such as a 10-6-4, 8-6-4, 8-6-2, or similar, 
can be used, but not at more than 1 pound 
of nitrogen per 1000 square feet. 

If the lawn is “good” do not raise the 
height of eut during the fall. In any case 
do not let the lawn go into the winter 
“needing a haircut.” 

Fall raking to remove tree leaves, espe- 
cially mats of leaves, and debris, will save 
time in the spring and considerable grass, 
It is worth while and even necessary on 
lawns under trees. Most lawns will be 
benefitted by a fall application of lime 
every tour years. 

Remember real lawn grasses are peren- 
nials. They want to live, but become sickly 
and die because their environment is in- 
tolerable. They don’t commit suicide or 
“die out of spite.” The conditions most 
favorable to the growth of lawn grasses 
aré a friable soil, normal rainfall, an an- 
nual fertilizing, not too short clipping, 
and letting the clippings remain on the 
lawn to be re-converted into plant food. 


Moricanda Arvensis 
By Ernen T. Crisp, (S. Dak.) 


CHARMING, little-known vine is 

Morieanda arvensis. It’s an annua 
vine, excellent for window boxes. It als: 
makes a charming house plant in wintei 
blooming almost constantly. 

Its small, triangular-shaped leaves 1 
semble some of the smaller Ivies. The 
vine stems are slender and green, becom- 
ing red with age. 

The flowers, which are a lovely blue, 
are like miniature slipper Gloxinias in 
shape. They make a pleasing combination 
with pink and white flowering Begonias 
or Geraniums. This little vine is easily 
propagated from seeds or cuttings. 

As a window garden vine, it may be 
confined in growth to a little trellis or le 
grow to the top of the windows on cords 
or allowed to fall from a basket. 

Obviously, many home gardeners are 
willing to take necessary precautions to 
protect particularly choice varieties in 
frames or with mulch. Where this is 
done, many apparently tender varieties 
may be enjoyed. 





Get Acquainted With Little Known Bulbs 


(Continued from page 409) 


Camiassias 


IVE Camassias the right conditions 
and they will respond so well that 
you'll wonder how you ever got 

along without them. And what are the 
correct conditions for this bulbous flower 
which, incidentally, grows wild in the 
West? According to experience here, 
they are, principally, an abundance of 
moisture throughout their growing period. 





Given that, other factors, such as_ soil 
and exposure, may vary not a little with 
no detrimental effects on this plant's 
performance. 

Ideal conditions would be found along 
a stream bank, where their feet would 
be in water at all times. In the absence 
of that or the edge of a pool, even tli 
driest garden is not an insurmountabl 
object to the enjoyment of the plant. 
Then, one eould put them in part shade, 
in a soil rich in humus, and let the hose 
play on them in dry weather. After the 
plants become dormant, they seem to be 
able to stand any amount of drought. 

To be really effective, Camassias should 
be planted in masses, not less than ten 
to a group and, if space is available, 40 
or 50 bulbs to a group is better yet. 
Early autumn (about the first of October 
is a good time for this climate) planting 
is recommended for the North. We put 
them down about 4 inches deep and give 
about the same space between the bulbs. 

The best of all Camassias that I know 
is the blue (the eolor varies from lavender 
to deep blue) form of C. leichtlini—a fin: 
upstanding plant to a height of 3 feet or 
more in a moist rich soil and a long 
time producer of quite large (an inc! 
or more across) stars in a long raceme. 
The species also varies to eream anil 
white, the former being especially love 
in association with the blue and as we 
as prolonging the blooming period. The 
may be left alone for after ones 
established, 


years, 














In the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


HE season is here again when a 
slightly different approach must be 
made to success in the greenhouse. 


For over two months, except when dull 
rainy weather existed, watering and 
spraying coupled with lots of ventila- 
tion has been the order of the day. 

In northern districts the temperature 
at night will soon drop dangerously near 
frost, but by utilizing sun heat to the 
best advantage, we may not have to re- 
sort to artificial heat just vet. At any 
rate, less will be required to maintain 
a desired temperature if we close the 
ventilators by 3 p.m. wartime, and bottle 
up all the sun heat available. By so 
doing the thermometer will run high for 
a while in the late afternoon, but from 
this no harm should result. Such is the 
procedure from now on through winter, 
with houses where tropical plants such 
as Poinsettias are grown, and which 
at this date are better kept where the 
temperature never drops below 60° F. 

But through September in many dis- 
tricts, the temperature outdoors will al- 
ways be as high as 60°. In that 
the above procedure is not desirable vet, 


case 


and a small chink of ventilation space 
should be allowed at night. 
As the nights grow eooler, overhead 


spraying should be discontinued in the 
afternoon, rather doing it early enough 
for the foliage to dry up betore night- 
fall. Aim at a dry, buoyant air during 
the night for Chrysanthemums because 
a moist atmosphere will surely lead to 
mildew on the foliage. 

Time to plant Freesias. This is the 
best month for Freesia planting. Earlier 
or later plantings are never so satistac- 
tory. It will pay to nurse these during 
the earliest days of their growth, aiming 
at a fine lot of roots in the pot before 
much top growth appears. mod- 
erately rich soil that contains enough 
sand to make it porous. Plant the 
corms near the surface using at the rate 
of from 10 to 15 in a 6-inch size pot. 
Corms of some varieties are much larger 
than others. Refrain from giving much 
water until root growth has started, un- 
less the pot obviously has lost most of 
its water content and that is not likely 
to happen it the soil was in good condi 
tion at planting time. Freesias will not 
start growth well in a soil that is con 
tinuously sodden. 

A good place to start Freesias is an 
open coldframe facing north, and where 
the sash can be put over when it is likely 
to rain. The-flowers of these are never 
better than when grown in a cool en- 
vironment. In fact, a very slight frost 
will not damage the plants. Stand them 
during winter in an airy, light place, and 
supply supports when the foliage is 9 
inches or so high. Bireh twigs are satis- 
factory. Flowering time will be in early 
March though, of course, flowers may ap 
pear much earlier. That will depend on 
the temperature in which they grow. 
When grown under warmer conditions 


Use a 


the stems are weaker and the flowers 
never have good lasting qualities. 


Odd bulbs. In these days, it may be 
difficult if not impossible to get some 
of the bulbous plants we have enjoyed 
in the past. Ixia is on the market and 
requires similar treatment to that recom- 
mended ‘or Freesia. We are prone to 
refer to both as bulbous plants although 
correctly they are cormous. Ixia ean be 
bought in various varieties and the multi- 
colored flowers are unusually bright and 
attractive. 

Then, if we wish to have something 
unusual for Christmas, why not pot a 
few bulbs of Lachenalia pendula superba. 
Coming from South Africa, this has been 
known as the Cape-Cowslip. Set the 
bulbs to within half an inch of each 
other using about six in a 6-inch pot. 
The top of the bulb should be just under 
the surface soil. Also like Freesia, they 
enjoy a cool house treatment where the 
temperature will drop to 48 or 50°. The 
flowers are coral-red, tipped green and 
purple. This Lachenalia, similar to L. 
tricolor with spotted leaves, is one of 
the showiest and easiest of culture, and 
when cared for as carefully after the 
flowers are gone as when the plant was 
growing, it may be a source of pleasure 
for many Continue to water as 
needed, and keep in a light, airy place 
until the foliage ripens. After this, the 
bulbs may be left in the pot, but kept 
in a dry, dark room until time for re 
potting and for starting in another cycle 
ef growth. 

Leucocoryne ixioides, notwithstanding 
its cumbersome name, is another excel- 
lent bulbous plant for the house. 


vears. 


cool 


Winter vegetables. Many of us will 
wish to grow a few vegetables in the 
greenhouse, continuing our Victory Gar- 
den program throughout the year. To 
grow tomatoes successfully through win- 
ter, it is have light 
and a minimum temperature of 58 


necessary to rood 


Seed sown now will produce fruit in 
February and March. The varieties 
Hundredtold, Sunrise, and Holmes Su- 


preme are among the good ones. On a 
suriace that has been screened to a fine 
tilth the seeds will germinate in a few 
days. Be careful to supply the seedlings 
with all available light, otherwise they 
will quickly become leggy. Transplant 
into 3-inch pots as soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, sinking the 
stem well into the soil. When these pots 
are filled with roots they may be trans- 
ferred to fruiting quarters or just 
shifted into a slightly larger sized pot 
for a time if the final fruiting space is 
not available. Do not crowd the plants 
but allow air and light to cireulate freely 
among them. 

If bench space can be spared in such a 
house as is recommended for the flower- 
ing plants here mentioned, one may sow 
a few rows of carrots, beets and radishes, 
using the varieties classed as ‘‘early’’ 





lea es. 


Lachenalia tricolor, having mottled 


can be forced a second season by caring 
for the bulbs after flowering 

by your seedsman. It is advisable to 

start with fresh soil that is, of course, 


ry? 
The 


than is eus 


moderately rich and well drained. 
rows ean be much 
tomary out of Cultivating and 
weeding will not be the same problem. 
In fact, some gardeners will prefer to 
broadeast the seeds. Lettuce sown in a 
small container can be transplanted into 
the beneh, and about 8 inches 
apart. The varieties May King and Tom 
Thumb are good for the purpose. 


closer 


doors. 


spaced 


Get a Start With Wildflowers 


(Continued from page 405) 


tions. However, it is well to plant varie 
ties in associations as you find them in 
the woods. And what you do this fail 
is likely to be just the beginning. 

You will want 
your wild garden as goes on. <As 
you visit the during the 
hlooming seasons in the following years 
you will begin to note that all blooms of 
alike—that now and 
then you will find a plant with larger or 
even double blooms, and some with clearer 
or deeper colors than all the others. 3\ 
colleeting these as they are found and 
transplanting them to your garden you 
can gradually build up a showing of 
plants that will rival Nature herself. 


Should one’s travels not be far afield, 
specialists 


to add new varieties to 
time 


woods many 


one species are not 


the collections of wildflower 
may be drawn upon. 


This is the new method of “Saving 


the Wildflowers.” For if the work is 
done intelligently and in keeping with 
rood horticultural practice, most kinds 


ot plants you collect will increase even 
more rapidly than they do in the wild. 
Eventually you can share some of the 
increase with others who may be inter 
ested, or replant the surplus into  suit- 
able environments in the woods sort 
of a token payment to Nature for what 
she has given you. And all the growing 
season your wild corner will be the most 
interesting part of the garden and a 
source of joy’ and instruction to all the 
children in your neighborhood. 
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Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


A pattern on a vase must not compete with the pattern of 


the flowers in interest, but must become a secondary and 


integrated part of the whole picture. 
Henry G. Atwater 


N flower arrangement our altogether 
i desire for security is mani 

fested in many of the questions which 
come to us that either cannot be answered 
at all, or that have many, many answers. 
Rules and regulations often tend to make 
people feel secure and hence the search 
for absolute answers to tell us how to sue- 
It there were 
questions, 


ceed in flower arrangement. 
answers to all our 
would be 
Such questions can 


absolute 


flower arrangement mechanies 
art. 


“question and discussion” 


rather than an 
be used in a 
article most constructively, if they can't 
he used in a series of “questions and an- 
For all the following questions, 
must be found by the 
specific arrangement, 
person may find an alto- 
answer the next time the 


swers.” 
the final 
person 
and the 
vether different 
same question arises, 


answer 
making a 


Sate 


Question: Does a flat, clear 


vlass container (made from a glass brick) 


squa re, 


look better with or without a black 
ebony stand? 
Answer: A container of this kind 


changes character considerably, accord- 
ing to the color on whieh it stands. If 
the character of the dish as it appears 
on a black stand puts it into better har- 
mony with the plant material used in it 
and the setting, then it may be a happy 

It the dish were to be placed 
dark furniture, the addition of 
the stand would not be chosen for the 
influence through the glass, but 
might be seleeted for its contribution to 
the proportions of the whole arrange- 
ment. Having a container of this type, 
one might well aequire as many as three 
black white or cream 
one, and a vermilion or possibly a red 


selection. 
on very 


color 


stands, a one, a 
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Arrangement by Mrs. 


or a blue one for very dif- 
ferent container effects. 


Question: With bone 
china what kind of flower 
container should be used? 


Answer: Bone china, a 
type of porcelain, is tex- 
turally fine and everything 
used with it should be 
closely related to this tex- 


ture. Many people can 
sense this matter of tex- 
tural consistency — better 


after considering it in re- 
lation to clothes. With a 
chiffon velvet dress, would 
you use heavy brogwues or 
tennis Still vou do 
have a choice of what kind 
of shoes you will wear, 
even though that choice is 
restricted, They need not 
be velvet The same 
idea applies to table set- 
tine’s, and indeed to flower 


shoes ? 


shoes! 


arrangement, 

Question: In table set- 
ting, what eolor cloth is 
best for a formal dinner? 

Actually a 
which is set 


formal dinner 


according to 


Answer: 
table is one 


custom or eonvention. That is what the 
word formal means. The conventional 
vuest dinner table has a white table 
cloth. However, modern table setting 


does not necessarily tread in the path 
of eonvention. Therefore we sometimes 
have guest dinner tables that are as 
‘“dressy’? as the traditional formal din- 
ner table is, with pastel or even. dark 
table cloths. The dressiness of the 
guest dinner table is determined by the 
textural quality of the linen, the china 
and the just as the dressi- 
ness of clothes is in their textures rather 


aceessories, 





Questions With Many Answers 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


their colors. In flower shows, 
the word tormal in relation to tables is 
still frequently seen. In this case, there 
has been a compromise, allowing the use 
of pale colors instead of white, but ban 
ring dark colors, no matter how dressed 
up the textures may have been. In facing 
the future, it is interesting to note that 
a very few vears ago many judges would 
have considered a pastel cloth technically, 
unacceptable in a class for ** formal din 
ners’’. As a solution, we are vetting 
further and further away from the 
phrase ‘‘a formal dinner’’ as far as 


than in 


table setting goes, using the words 
‘‘ouest table’? instead. As this phrase 


becomes more widely used, the contro 
versy over the correct color for 
dinner tables will no longer be an issue. 


formal 


Question: What style of arrangement 
is suitable for the familiar pillow vase? 
Answer: A _ pillow vase is equally 
adaptable to line or mass arrangements, 


and variations in between. Beeause a 
pillow vase is massive proportionally, 
very substantial branches are needed 


where a purely linear pattern is being 
developed, with the whole arrangement 
likely to be sweepingly tall. 


Question: Is a vase with a pattern on 
it appropriate tor use in flower arrange 
ment ? Judges so often criticize them. 


Answer: A plain container is usually 
easier to use, allows more freedom in 
the choice of flowers and style, and is 
generally. more desirable. However, an 
attractive vase with a simple pattern 
on it may be treated with rare beauty 
as our illustration shows. The pattern 
on the vase must have an affinity with 
the flower pattern. The pattern must 
not be competitively prominent, nor can 
it be ignored. It should be a seeondary 
contribution to a beautifully integrated 
whole. 





Pink and White Phlox 


By Mrs. George WorrMAN, ( Nebr.) 


HERE is perhaps no other flower 
that blooms so well in) summer as 


hardy Phlox. The that has a 
combination of the lovely shades of pink 
and pure dazzling white, just seems to 
beckon to the passerby. Phlox are ex- 
quisite in either pink or white. They seem 
so fresh and restful, too, with their sweet 
dreamy fragrance. 

Among the new” pink Phlox, 
Foerster is very attractive. It is a 
pact plant 18 inches high, vigorous and 
hardy. The salmon-rose florets are large 
and the foliage healthy. 

Cameo-pink Columbia is as delieately 


garden 


Eva 
com 


colored asia wild Rose. 


Lillian is another 


with soft pink tones. R. P. Struthers is 
one of the older varieties of Phlox. It is 
a bright coral-pink and very hardy. 
Among the white Phlox, Mary Louise 
is the most beautiful. Its large flowers 
are as white as Cararra marble, and the 
foliage is a rieh green. Snowdon is an- 
other good white, as is also Miss Lingard. 
But, you say, Phlox are rather expen 
sive to buy in quantity. Then why not 
buy a plant of one or more kinds and 
take cuttings from them in August, and 
grow vour own plants. It is easily done. 
Take cuttings about 4 inches long, from 
the top of the plant, with buds on, or 
some that have finished blooming. Cut 























tings from lower growth on the plant will 
do as well. You may place the cuttings in 
sandy moist ground in the shade any- 
where. I place mine on the north side of 
the house with about an inch or more of 
the stem in the ground. Then | water well 
and cover with a large glass or pint fruit 
jar. Before long, the cuttings will be 
rooted and nice green shoots will appear 
level with the ground or on the cutting. 
Then, I lift the jar off over night and 
on cool rainy days, to harden them off for 
fall and winter. Early in the spring, 
after the snow is the little Phlox 
plants come through the ground beside 
the cuttings. Mine appear above ground 
about the tenth of April. Then | move 
them to their permanent place in my 
border. They will bloom a year from the 
time cuttings were planted. 

It is not so much the work as it is the 
“know how” in being able to grow flowers. 


fone, 


Tree Peonies 


(Continued from page 398) 


Wayne, Indiana, also has a collection in 
one of its parks. Highland Park in 
Rochester, N. Y., has thousands of plants, 
seedlings of imported named varieties, 
and when they are in bloom people come 
from great distances to enjoy their 
beauty. The largest public collection in 
the country of named varieties is planted 
on the campus of Swarthmore College, 


at Swarthmore, Pa. Over two hundred 
varieties have been assembled by the 
Arthur Hoyt Seott Horticultural Foun- 


dation, the plants coming from Chinese, 
Japanese, European and American nurs- 
eries. This collection, like the above men- 
tioned gardens, is grown for the benetit 
of the public, to introduce this type of 
shrub to all who are interested in garden- 
ing and in flowers. Several private gar- 
dens in and around Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
New York City, Boston, St. Louis, and 
Chieago have grown Tree Peonies for a 
number of years. 

There are countless fine varieties. Some 
are difficult and even impossible to ob- 
tain. The varieties in the appended list, 
however, are available in American nurs- 
eries and are recommended tor individual 
specimen plants in small lawns, for oe 
casional plants in shrubbery borders, and 
for mass plantings in large estates and 
civie parks. 

The initial cost of $3, $5, or $10 for a 
single Tree Peony plant seems high at 
first thought. It is a legitimate price, how- 
ever, for parent plants produce few scions 
for grafting wood, and the work must be 
done by skilled people. There is diffieulty 
in getting the herbaceous Peony rhizome, 
on which it is grafted, to send out its 
young roots. Several years’ care in a 
nursery is necessary to produce a_ well- 
formed, vigorous and blooming plant. The 
price seems small when this skill, labor 
and time is considered, and is dismissed 
entirely when, in April, your plant un- 
folds its handsome leaves, buds appear, 
and in early May the magnificent satiny 
flowers, rose-like in form and color, bring 
unforgettable joy to all who have the 
great good fortune to see them. 


Timely Tips on Phlox 


By FREDERIC J. REA, ( Mass.) 


Phlox 


UMBER one attraction in the sum- 

mer hardy flower border is garden 

Phlox. And it’s on the job, too, 
from July until well into September sup- 
plying splashes of color in a range wide 
enough to suit any taste—all tones of 
pink, salmon, rose, scarlet, lavender, pur- 
ple and white. Some kinds have light 
centers and others have dark centers, but 
from the named varieties 
may select favorite colors which will have 
innumerable uses in the garden. 

The general and most popular method 
of arranging Phlox is by mass planting, 
or at the very least setting three to seven 
plants of a kind in a group. Colors are 
chosen which appeal to individual tastes, 
and the selection covers early, medium, 
and late summer blooming kinds. This is 
an ideal plan which may be widely recom- 
mended. We must keep in mind, of 
course, that varieties have different heights 
at flowering time: some are 3 to 4 feet 
high, while others grow only one-and-a- 
half to 2 feet. Clashing of color must 
be avoided, but this is easily done with 
Phlox. Other perennials in your border 
may cause some unpleasant combinations, 
however, unless you plan carefully. By 
judicious selection of varieties you can 
obtain nearly the same color in the one 
spot for the whole flowering season—a 
valuable asset when the garden is planned 
for a specific color scheme. 

Never let Phlox plants go to seed, for 
two very important reasons. First, they 
degenerate very badly. Secondly, the 
seeds, being heavy, fall into the middle 
of your clumps, germinate there, and 
produce young plants which al- 
ways have different and often very poor 
colors. When allowed to flower the volun- 
teer plants soon erowd out your good 
kinds, giving the impression that your 
original named kinds have reverted back 
to poor colors. To prolong the flower- 
ing season, it is also wise to eut off 


among one 


soon 


panicles as they go by; doing this will 
make the 
blooming. 

There are several very attractive meth- 
ods of arranging a collection of Phlox in 
Undoubtedly the best 


stems branch into a_ seeond 


the garden. and 





S pe cialist 


most popular is in combination with other 
perennials in the mixed border, planning 
your planting so that they will take the 
place of some other perennial that flow- 
ered in May or June, such as Iris, Bleed- 
ing Heart, or Peony. Phlox well 
against a background of one of the many 
varieties of hedge, but it is absolutely es- 
sential that you plant all perennials well 
away from the hedge so that there will be 
lots of room for trimming and what is 
very important, room is left to prune the 
roots of the hedge at twice a 
to keep said roots from sapping the lite 
out of the perennials. 

If circumstances of 
ment make it necessary to 
formal garden, a little thought 
put into the Phlox planting, so that when 
viewed from any part of the garden there 
will be no elashing of 
attractive groups can be made in front ot 
shrubs, one variety to a group; but again 
must be taken to keep 
shrubs well cut near the Phlox. 

Phlox can be planted in spring or 
autumn, but in northern states the ideal 
time is from the middle of September to 
the middle of October. By planting at this 
time they will be well established 
hard frost. Be sure to plant deep enough, 
so that next vear’s crowns are covered at 
least 3 inches, for one must remember that 
newly dug soil is soft, but it will pack 
down during the winter, thus exposing 
the crowns to frost and sun. Spring plant- 
ing usually starts the week in 
April, and should be finished by the mid- 
dle of May. 

A good rich loam is essential for Phlox, 
and as with all plant life the better the 
treatment the better the results. 

The need of spraying for mildew and 
leaf-spot is uncertain, but play safe and 
fungicide as a preventative 
twice a month starting early in the spring. 
Red spider may bother the plants in hot 
dry weather; we have good results with 
nicotine sulphate. 

It is advisable to reset your plants 
every three to five vears, using the strong- 
est outside pieces, and throwing away the 
center. If vou wish to plant in the same 
position as throw 
the old loam and fill in with new. 
Do this dividing the latter part 
of September or the first two 
weeks in April. 

Cut all stems to the ground be- 
fore November 1, and burn them, 
Then cover with “eran-cover” or 
other airy mulehing material 
after the ground is frozen. One 
need only plants 
which were autumn planted. 


looks 


least vear, 


room and environ- 


keep to a 
must be 


color. Sometimes 


eare roots” ol 


hbetore 


second 


use a good 


before, away 


eover those 





White Phlox Mrs. Jen- 


kins makes a good show- 


ing against dark shrub- 
bery either alone’ or 
with colored varieties 
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on eZ HU BS/SOCIETIES 


Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


What Is Your Club’s Program? 


TARTING in as your new Garden Club 

Editor of FLowER GROWER this month, 

I have two very definite thoughts. 
One is that a garden club department must 
be thoroughly practical and helpful, as 
well as stimulating and inspirational. The 
other is that it shall answer actual ques- 
tions of the garden-club. Visiting garden 
clubs all over the country for many years, 
[ have been in touch with their work and 
their play. I shall try to pass on to you 
suggestions gleaned from these many con- 
tacts. 

However, I need the help of the very 
clubs that I hope will come to me for ideas 
and ideals. I need to know what are your 
problems. So at the beginning of our work 
together, I am going to ask for questions. 
If your club has a hazy idea of what it 
wants to do, perhaps I can clarify the 
thoughts for you. Do you have a program 
that is in a nebulous state, waiting simpli- 
fying or elaboration? Are you carrying on 
with your “harvest shows”? Do you need 
suggestions for classes that are different 
and telling? Have you a planned reading 
course for your club? What are the most 
successful types of meetings for your club 
and the least satisfying? Is your club 
doing something—or is it lethargic? The 
answers to all these questions, and in- 
numerable others, will provide meat for our 
department and solve the problems of many 
groups. 

When the war began, some garden clubs 
felt that in the pressure of many defense 
activities their meetings could be allowed 
to lapse, that they would fold their wings 
for the duration of hostilities. Those were 
the foolish clubs. After a group has worked 
for years to build up an organization, has 
come to be a strength and a help in its 
community, how foolish it is to give up 
for an indefinitely long period. All the up- 
building goes for naught. After the war, 
those clubs which have ceased to function 
will find that they cannot start where they 
stopped. They will have fallen far behind, 
and all the upbuilding work must be done 
over, But telling you that is like a preacher 
scolding his congregation for not attending 
services, Those who are present do not 
need the reprimand. So you who are read- 
ing garden club notes and news are inter- 
ested because your clubs are still active, 
still offering a real service in their com- 
munities. 

Even before the war began, some clubs 
were coming to be a bit dissatisfied with 
their programs. Often a club program chair- 
man will tell me that her club has covered 
everything, there are no new topics for 
them. There is nothing new under the sun! 
That may (and it may not) be true, but 
there are always new approaches. And we 
must remember that facts, like fish, fail to 
remain fresh. There are constantly new 
methods of doing the old things. I have 
heard it said that he who is graduated to- 
day and learns nothing tomorrow is unedu- 
cated the day after tomorrow. So do not 
feel discouraged if you feel that your club 
has “covered” everything. 

A trouble with many club programs is 
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that they attempt to cover too wide a va- 
riety of subjects. One club sent me an out- 
line of its planned year’s work, and it read 
something like this: January, trees. Febru- 
ary, shrubs. March, garden flowers. April, 
birds. May, vegetables. June, flower ar- 
rangement. July, a garden party. August, 
garden design. September, bulbs. And they 
wanted to know what they could put in to 
fill out the year! 

On the other hand, many times a club 
plans a program that is too technical to be 
of interest to any except the real enthusi- 
asts. One club planned a year’s study of 
conservation, and dropped it in the middle 
of the year because too many members 
stayed away from meetings. 

Then again, the club that is a purely so- 
cial organization is losing most of its 
chances to be a real asset to its members. 
Anyone can go out to tea and meet her 
friends, but the club that keeps its mem- 
bers on the qui vive because its meetings 
are truly stimulating will find in the long 
run that it is a more vital organization. 

Does your club make its year’s program 
in advance, or does it make up its mind at 
each meeting what will be done at the next? 
This method is unfortunately not at all 
rare, though most groups do work two or 
three months in advance. It seems to me 
that you can give more to your group if you 
have a balanced diet planned for them for 
the club year. You don’t have to stick rig- 
idly to the program; I have frequently 
seen a program changed because a fine 
speaker became unexpectedly available, or 
because the weather developed materials in 
gardens that could better be visited at an 
unplanned time, or for many other reasons, 
A printed program limits you more than 
an unprinted one. And that brings me to 
the matter of asking for programs. 

If your club has a printed program won’t 
you send me a copy? In many states, prizes 
are offered by the Federations for the best 
individual club year books. These vary, as 
I have seen them, from the elaborate and 
beautifully gotten out specimens to the 
simple mimeographed affairs that are not 
beautiful at all but thoroughly practical 
and usable. From a collection of club year 
books, I can glean many things of value to 
you all. 

It is not only in its actual meetings that 
a garden club serves its community. The 
meetings serve the individuals in giving 
them help in telling them how to do their 
gardening, in giving them a botanical back- 
ground or a horticultural one, in stimulat- 
ing their interest in good design in garden 
planning and in their use of cut flowers for 
flower arrangement, in turning their 
thoughts on good garden books. But the 
club that does riot carry on some civic 
activity is playing a losing game. The pos- 
sibilities along this line are indeed endless. 
From the more pretentious type of service, 
like the planting of miles of trees of one 
kind in the approaches to a city, to the 
modest effort of keeping some flowering 
shrubs in orderly beauty near a railroad 
station; from the organization and super- 
vision of community gardens to the hang- 


ing of a few bird feeding stations in a pub 
lic square, there are services keyed to the 
possibilities of any group. The important 
thing is to settle upon the one which car 
and will be maintained so that anyone look 
ing upon the work may say with pride: 
“Our garden club is responsible for that!” 

Now a word must be said about actual 
organization. Occasionally someone asks how 
to go about starting a garden club. If the 
spirit is there, the starting is simple. Every 
club should start with a constitution and 
a set of by-laws, however simple they may 
be. But I would have organization go 
further. Federation with a state organiza- 
tion is a real help to any group, and join- 
ing your state garden club federation auto- 
matically makes your group a part of The 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
From this great group all sorts of fine 
material is available for member clubs. The 
inspiration and help of such an organiza- 
tion is of inestimable value in the develop- 
ment and usefulness of a smaller group. 

When a club outgrows its original meet- 
ing places and becomes cumbersome for 
regular meetings, the departmental groups 
are sometimes started. One club I know 
calls them the hobby groups. All those who 
are especially interested in some particular 
phase of gardening, or in some special plant 
materials, meet without the whole group 
for some of their studies and discussions. 
When the whole club meets, the subjects of 
the meetings are of general rather than 
specific interest. 

Sometimes I think that garden clubs are 
too serious. By that I mean that a little 
nonsense now ard then is relished by the 
best of men, and I do believe that lighten- 
ing the club meetings is often a mighty 
good thing. Quizzes are a current favorite 
on the radio, and many stimulating ones 
are available. “The funniest thing that ever 
happened in my garden” as the topic of a 
meeting I attended brought a dozen mem- 
bers -into the program for three minutes 
each, and had us all in gales of laughter. 

Heavy or light, impressive or simple, I 
do want to hear about your garden club 
programs, and will welcome correspondence 
with my new readers. 


(Continued on page 420) 








Dorothy Biddle 


New Garden Club Editor of 
Flower Grower 


- is now booking clubs for lectures on 
Holiday decorations for November, 
1942, im Texas and nearby _ states. 
December in the East. Doorways, man- 
tels, Christmas trees. A dozen holiday 
tables set up, stressing economy of time 
and money—all individual and beautiful. 


Helpful and Inspirational 
RATES REASONABLE. ASK FOR FOLDER 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 
123 Great Cak Lane PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 
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Human Side 


Formerly the exclusive property of Chinese Emper- 
ors who cherished and guarded these flowers as 
t they were gold. They were first introduced to England 
more than 150 years ago. In American gardens Tree Peonies 
have flourished for several generations. Individual plants 
have been known to live 50 years or more. 
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OF SPACE OR LABOR 


TREE PEONIES 


20 YEARS OF PROPAGATION 
PERMITS NEW LOW PRICES! 


Largest individual collection in the 
world in 1922 has been propagated for 20 
years. Now, for the first time, this valua- 
ble stock is offered at low, popular pr-ces. 
All plants are 4 to 6 years old, FIELD- 
GROWN;—no potted plants are supplied. 

Large exotic blooms of crepe-paper tex- 
ture; pure white to richest salmon and 
velvety maroon. Full sun or partial shade. 
Combine with perennials, Lilacs. etc. 
Planting instructions with all orders. 


FLOWER SHOW COLLECTION 






D AY L i L i E S (HEMEROCALLIS) 


DOUBLE THE COLOR IN YOUR GARDEN WITHOUT INCREASE 








A far cry from the old-fashioned Daylilies. 
Amazing new colors, bloom over 5 months. 
Large, beautifully formed flowers. Grows 
anywhere. What's more—abundant bloom 
delicate sweet fragrance. 





ALL-SEASON COLLECTION 


TANGERINE 

MIKADO 

BAGDAD 

AUGUST PIONEER 
1 strong plant each of four varie- 
ties including 3 stout Hybrids for 


only $3.25 
FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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AMERICA'S 


Garden Boo 


Louise Bush-Brownm 











James Bush-Brown 
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t book ever published. C 
“ee, Me te een on, ach a 


Modern. 
ion te te 
1220 pages, fully illustrated in color and half- 
tone, and with numerous plans and diagrams 
and tables. Washable binding. 















_1 plant each of $7.15 Write for Daylily Folder 
Light Pink * Deep Pink* Red for Top-notch French Lilacs—folder free 
seininienes’ ceils sooeeineemsein dha cae celine SEATON ta 





BR o 3 a > m ; ° 
For Fall | lanting = and every season in the year 
national sarden authority — 


CA’S GARDEN BOOh 


bv Louise and James Bush-Brown 


An invaluable volume for every gardener, amateur or profes- 
sional, large or small. It is comprehensive, accurate, up-to-date, 
easy to use, authoritative. Its pages on vegetable gardens, especially 
pertinent during Wartime, have been specially commended. Every 
phase of gardening is thoroughly covered from soil to “finished 


product.” 


“An amazing amount of information for the gardener. The 
title suggests that this book is intended to be the final word in 


garden books. A careful scrutiny suggests that the claim of the pub- 


$5.50 


lishers is no vain boast.”—Nature Magazine 


al vour bookseller or from the publishers 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FLOWER GROWER 


What Is a Garden Center? 


RS. WILL LAKE of Fort Worth, Texas, 
M is National Chairman of Garden Cen- 
ters and she answers this question. It is 
a house or room wherein is kept and dis- 
pensed information on gardening, nature, 
civics and related interests. It is, in fact, 
a distributing point from which all such 
matters may be sent out to individuals, 
clubs and interested organizations, a clear- 
ing house for the things that pertain to the 
above subjects. 

The purpose of the Garden Center is to 
promote such love of gardening as_ will 
result in a more beautiful community; to 
offer a place where people may come for in- 
formation concerning landscaping of home 
grounds, horticulture and floriculture, flower 
arrangement, nature and natural history, 
travel and, today, pertaining to the vege- 
table garden and orchard; to present lec- 
tures and conduct classes on all these sub- 
jects and pilgrimages to old homes and 
gardens; to inform the public on matters of 
conservation of the various kinds of indi- 
genous or wild life, birds, plants, beauty 
spots; to work with school children in the 
making of gardens and to help them, as 
supplementary work, in their elementary 
science school activities. In short, the Gar- 
den Center is a place where one and all may 
come without cost and secure the informa- 
tion they need on any of the above matters. 

“Not all Centers can be alike. Some are 
of several rooms, housed in brick, stone and 
concrete, while some are quite simple, just 
one room in a discarded barn or garage 
or on park properties in a shelter-house. 
Some are full-time businesses, and others 
are functioning only on a part-time basis, 
but no matter the time spent in operation, 
all can be and are useful. It will be readily 
understood, those Centers that have a 
trained paid person in charge will neces- 
sarily be most serviceable. Not many per- 
sons can afford to give the time required 
(which is eight hours a day, six days a 
week—and sometimes on Sunday) to prop- 
erly maintain such a place, without remu- 
neration. 

“Again the question may be asked: ‘How 
is such an organization financed?’ There are 
different methods of financing the Garden 
Centers. Sometimes certain aid is avail- 
able from service groups or men’s frater- 
nal organizations, as a supplement to gar- 
den club groups; in some cities a number 
of organizations sponsor the financial obli- 


gations of the Garden Center; in others 
maybe it is sponsored by garden clubs 


alone, or even by one club. The Garden 
Center is an individual problem in each 
case, and must be so considered, inasmuch 
as each community’s problems, advantages 
and interests vary. In any event, it is not 
to be expected that each shall be operated 
exactly alike; in the first place, the need 
is not the same in every case.” 

In the 1941-1942 Year Book of Texas 
Garden Clubs, Ine., Mrs. Lake gives a vari- 
ety of suggested topics for Garden Center 
programs for an entire year. 


Washington Clubs Support Arboretums 


EVENTY-SIX garden clubs from 40 

cities and towns in the State of Wash- 
ington are supporting the University of 
Washington Aboretum in Seattle by becom- 
ing members of The Arboretum Foundation. 
The Arboretum, which is said to be third 
in scientific importance in the United 
States, is situated in a natural park in the 
heart of Seattle, and occupies an area of 
267 acres. Extensive plantings, especially 
of Rhododendrons and Azaleas, have been 
made in the Arboretum which, incidentally, 
publishes the Arboretum Bulletin, the 
March issue of which contains 48 pages of 
excellent articles on many subjects of spe- 
cial interest to gardeners in the Northwest. 
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Date 
Sept. 5-6 
Sept. 10-11 


Temple 
Sept. 18-19 

ford Community House 
Sept. 19 South Jersey Dahlia Society 
Sept. 19-20 
Sept. 19-20 East Liverpool Dahlia Society 


Sept. 20-21 
Sept. 21-23 
Sept. 24-25 
Sept. 26-27 
Sept. 26-27 


Sept. 29-30 Puget Sound Dahlia Society 


Oct. 2 Dahlia Society of Georgia 
Oct. 2-4 
Garden 


Oct. 3-4 


* Courtesy American Dahlia Society. 


Sept. 4-5 
United Church 
Sept. 5-6 
of Villa Park 


Sept. 8 or 15 Pittsford Garden Club 


Sept. 9-10 Garden Club of Bay Ridge 
Sept. 18-19 
Sept. 18-19 Radburn Garden Club 


Sept. 21-23 
Palace 
Sept. 25-26 


Sept. 28-30 


Hall 
Oct. 2-4 Missouri Botanical Garden 
Garden Club of Drexel Hills 


Oct. 18 





The Fall Dahlia Shows * 
Sponsoring Organization 
Dahlia Society of Wisconsin, Recreational Building 


Northeastern Pennsylvania Dahlia Society, Masonic 


Burholme (Penna.) Horticultural Society, Trinity Ox- 


Mid-West Dahlia Show, Brookside Community House 
Baltimore Dahlia Society, 5th Regiment Armory 
American Dahlia Society, Grand Central Palace 
Hagerstown (Maryland) Dahlia Society 

Missouri Valley Dahlia Assn., Masonic Temple 
Portland (Oregon) Dahlia Society, Civic Auditorium 
Greater St. Louis Dahlia Society, Missouri Botanical 


National Capital Dahlia Society, New National Museum 


Fall Flower Shows 


Calgary Gladiolus Society (regular show) Central 


Sixth Annual Fall Show of the Men’s Garden Club 


Sept. 5-6 Empire State Gladiolus Society, Cortland County 
Fair 
Sept. 12 Sectional Show, Empire State Gladiolus Society 


Victory Garden Harvest Shows* 


Albany Flower Show, Albany College of Pharmacy 
New York City Harvest Show, Grand Central 
Long Island Garden Center and Second District of 


the Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Horticultural 


* List is only a sampling of shows which have set their dates. 


Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisc. 


Scranton, Penna. 


Burholme, Penna. 
Clemonton, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Liverpool, O. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 


Calgary, Alberta, Can, 
Villa Park, ID. 


Cortland, N. Y. 
Warsaw, N. Y. 


Pittsford, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Radburn, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Drexel Hills, Penna. 








Lecture Tours at Morris Arboretum 


ALL series of outdoor lecture tours at 

the Morris Arboretum of the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia will include 
a discussion of Poisonous Plants of Farm 
and Garden by Professor D. Walter Steck- 
beck on September 26, and one on Man and 
Nut Trees by Professor J. Russell Smith of 
Swarthmore on October 10. The lecture 
tours are at 2:30 p.m, and are free. 


New York City Harvest Show 


HE 28th Annual show of the American 

Dahlia Society will be one of several 
feature attractions in New York City’s 
Harvest Show to be staged September 21-23 
at the Grand Central Palace. The Palace, 
the site for many*years of the International 
Spring Flower Show, will be converted into 
a fall Harvest Festival. The entire first floor 
will be used. Educational exhibits are 
planned, as well as open competition in fruit, 
vegetable and flower classes. 

The Festival is being sponsored by the 
combined horticultural interests within New 
York City, including the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York, the New York Florist 
Club, The Society of American Florists, the 
F. T. D., the American Association of 
Nurserymen, the Men’s Garden Club of New 
York, and the American Dahlia Society. 
The Federated Garden Clubs will take an 
active part. 

This show will be one of a chain of 15 
in key cities across the country being con- 
ducted for the benefit of the Armed Forces 


and the emergency needs of their families. 
The admission price has been set at forty- 
four cents, with a special preview on the 
night of September 21 at which the admis- 
sion will be $1.00. An army band will give 
concerts during the show and dignitaries 
of the Army and Navy will attend the 
preview. 


Orchid Round Robin Wanted 


CALIFORNIA reader has expressed in- 

terest in joining an Orchid Round Robin 
club. This amateur enthusiast has followed 
the many articles in FLOWER GROWER dur- 
ing the last few years on the subject of 
Orchids and now has a collection of 250 
plants. He would like to correspond with 
others and exchange ideas. 

Who else would like to join an Orchid 
Round Robin? 





- 4 
\ a 
“Have you sent for the details of 


FLOWER GROWER’S group subscrip- 
tion plan? Your Garden Club will want 
to know about this special offer.”’ 


Write to 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
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STASSEN OFFERS THIS TRULY DE LUXE COL- 
LECTION OF THE MOST POPULAR VARIETIES 
OF DARWIN TULIPS AVAILABLE: 


SPECIALLY PRICED 


100 


FOR 


$5.50 


20 CLARA BUTT 
(Pink) 















Got Wise lo Himself On The 
Wisdom Of Planking 


VERY spring my garden used 
E to run me ragged. Sometimes 
wished to heck didn't have 


any. Everything needed doing at 
once, and some of ‘em even sooner. 


Pe 


20 INGLESCOMBE 
(Yellow) 





ry to get a feller to come and help 
out, and he'd promise all right, but 
more’n likely he’d turn up next week 
when you didn't need him, and was 


20 FARNCOMBE 


j SANDERS 
all fagged out besides, and not feel- (Red) 
ing anv too pleasant. 

Then one fall day dropped in to 20 WILLIAM 
j see what Totty’s had new for next COPELAND 
spring. (Lavendar) 


Found ‘em busy as bees planting 
perennials and roses too. 


20 THE SULTAN 


Looking at ‘em a doing it, got to (Maroon-Black) 


thinking. 


Came to the conclusion that if fall 
planting wasn't a success they could- 


All long stem. All 


nt atford to do it, being as how ALL May Flowering. Sep- 
selling plants for a living is their OFFERS 

“HORT ey POST arately packed and 
To make a long story short, ever PAID labeled. 


since then, been doing all the plant- 
ing | can in the fall, and doing it 
with things from Totty’s. 





GIANT DARWIN TULIPS in RAINBOW MIXTURE 


Long stemmed large cup shaped flowers in a really wide selec- 
tion of colors and varieties. 


25 for $1.25 100 for $4.75 


Don't make any difference to me 
now, if that feller don't come for 
even 3 weeks, as I’m generally all 
thru anyway, and sitting on the 
porch reading some yarn in the 
Caturday Evening Post, and _ ll Jack-The-Beanstalk 


dressed up and happy besides. 














GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


Very free flowering, large Yellow Trumpet Daffodils that multi- 
ply year to year. A permanent addition to your garden, 
edgings, on banks, under trees, etc. Also recommended for 
planting with Grape Hyacinths. 


30 for $1.00 100 for $3.20 
GRAPE HYACINTHS 


Delphiniums 
So take my advice and do all your 
perennial planting possible this fall, 
especially your delphiniums, — of 
which no one has better than Totty’s, 
and many there are that’s nowheres 
near as good. 


Grow as tall as you are. 
Chock full of blooms. 
Plant this fall. Big field 
grown clumps 12 for $7.50. 
Others for $3. a dozen. 











a iY FS . . 
‘ ae Heavenly Blue. Favorite spring flowering 
N ‘ ‘ é bulbs for edging, rock garden, that produce 
Here S A Catalog (\ 3 at} | 3 many delicate blue spires—bloom for long 
y period. Increase each year. Recommended 
for planting with daffodils for gorgeous dis- 
That Makes Ordering Easy 439 in for planting with daft 
its just big enough § s¢ you ties of perennials, 45 plants in 25 for $.55—100 for $2.00 
oc he megel elise gee Sy Some ees 3.0. Cae SPECIAL COLLECTION OF 
ough so the all ortl and several eres 6. oul i . 
while Stree ro Prem y Pabresre cost you $14. if you picked 50 Blue Grape Hyacinths 50 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 
a ae "sat oe ae them out each one separate for 
nce " hg an folk Paris yourself. Taken together cost 80 BULBS FOR $2.00 
wee put oF —_- in sisi only $10. 
talog 10 matter ho nuch ‘ 
shoutmee there's heen done about | 52, send .25¢ for the catalog BLOOMING SIZE DARWIN TULIPS 
shouting there’s been done about nt EY Tar Titel eg ial 
until it has won its spurs ‘ h Ipfu ved gs 24 ze . or, A special offer of young bulbs that have grown to blooming size, that 
their liking 23 be r 1] pr saa only lf will produce nice display of flowers in your garden next spring. Not as 
so little as $10. you can ton ee Bren ae ee adi large cupped or as steady as the deluxe bulbs offered above, but excel- 
get their spec ‘ial Ha irdy Garden planted in the spring, you can lent value (supplied in 100 lots only) at 100 for $2. 30 
Sclection ot 








STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
DEPT 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 
BOX 15 
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#499 DAY LILIES Ie 


CHEMEROCALLIS ) 


A Full Season of Bloom 

These magnificent Daylilies produce consistently, 
vear in and year out, the most flowers per stem 
of any plant we know. They are absolutely hardy 
and need practically no care, 

The varieties listed here are mostly new and 
represent the real improvement in Daylilies made 
in the last few years. A whole season of bloom. 
Many different colors and sizes of blooms. Prices 
comparable to the oldest varieties; quality incom- 
parably better. 


Aureole —Orange, vellow. May-June 2% ft...... 25c 
Citrina—Pale yellow, evening bloomer. July 

s ft pasha steer. ieeek eneehswhienasenen 25¢ 
Cresida. brilliant deep orange. ‘wuly 3 ft......25¢ 


Flava-—_Lemon-yellow Fragrant May-June 
y. secasiabdedacat Chass dacscigeies .25¢ 
Dr. Regel Handsome, rich orange ye llow. “May - 
June. Very fragr Gh: CUA MG can. onsen 
Florham-Large, rich golden-yellow. Fragrant 


PU BO Wind ne6csnccviserdscnecames Oneness 25c 
Hyperion —Considered by experts the finest pale 
vellow Hemerocallis. Few plants surpass the 
vigor and beauty of a _ well-flowered clump 
of this wonderful Daylily. Delightfully fra 
yrant, hardy, and relatively huge in flower. It 
blooms in July and August and will grow in 
dry, wet, sunny, or shady places........... 75e 
3. A. Crawford—Large, clear gold, re 


eine Double, orange. July-August 3 ft 25c¢ 
Mrs. W. H. Wyman—Pale, glistening yellow 
Rate Dueest. S06 Bs. cciccs canes 25c 
Ophir—Large, golden yellow. August 4 ft 50c 
Orangeman—Deep orange. May-June 2 ft 25c 
Queen of May—Pale apricot. June. 2% ft 25¢ 
Sovereign—Orange-yellow. June, 2% ft 3 25c 
Thunbergi—-Yellow, scented. August. 3 ft 25¢ 


Your choice at prices listed arewe for $1.00 or 
more, postpaid, 

SPECIAL OFFER OF HEMEROCALLIS 

One each of any twelve 25¢ varieties, in- 

~— Ophir for $2.50. Postpaid delivery. 


Fall Catalog of Planting Material 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Box P East View, New York 














Ci 


Florence and 


by 
of 


ca 


Box. G, ARVISTA GARDENS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HEMEROCALLIS OF CHARACTER 


Fulva Maculata, 
$2.95 value, 


Cressida, Dover, 
Hyperion, a 
express; $2.25 Postpaid. 
Irises, Peonies, 
llis. Catalogue. 


nnabar, 


Bargains. 


Mary 
only $2.00 
Exceptional collections 
Oriental Poppies and Hemero- 








ventilating if 
necessary. 





Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
ONLY $98. 


Size 5x13 feet. 
without a 
gether 


Easy to erect either with or 
foundation. Fastened solidly to- 
with bolts and _ hooks. Automatic 
desired. No skilled mechanic 
Other lengths up to $489. 


No other construction can give you as charm- 


ing and practical an addition to your home 
for so little money, 
Send for illustrated catalog E-O 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
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and about a dozen 





Information, Please! 


R* ADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you “ah had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column, 


Will Gardenia Winter Outdoors 


Will someone tell me how to winter 
a Gardenia? My plant is now large in 
a huge pot and just completed 70 
gorgeous blooms. I understand this 
plant came from the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. [ would like a comment from 
some one in Missouri who has win- 
tered such a plant outside success- 


fully.—A. J. Bater, (Mo.) 


Noisy Sparrows Not Wanted 


Is there anything I can do to keep 
sparrows out of the Ivy that 
our chimney? The Ivy is very beauti- 
ful but the’ sparrows ure so dirty and 
noisy that I am half tempted to tear 


covers 





the Ivy A. C. 


(Mich. ) 


off.— ( Mrs.) PFEIFER, 


How Is Charm String Material 
Prepared 


I am anxious for information on 
how to make charm strings and win- 
ter bouquets. I have, I believe, some 
very good specimens with which to 
work and more obtainable, but I’m 
not sure of the correct time to pick 
or how to prepare all for use. Any- 
thing, including names of books or 
pamphlets on the above, I would ap- 
preciate because I am anxious to ex- 
periment with my findings and can 
locate no one who knows.—( Mrs.) 
Perry C. Griacs, ( Mich.) 


Rainbow Canna Wanted 
Can 


some 
Canna? 


one tell me where to get 
bulbs of the Rainbow 
was a child I bought 


any 
seeds or 


When I 


some from John Lewis Childs, of 
New York, but have never seen it 
since. The leaves are striped all 


colors of the rainbow.—A. 


( Mass.) 


A. SWAN, 








Rootone Powder Successful 


Answering Kk. E. R. (Conn.) July 

I would like to say that I have found 
Rootone to be very successful in rooting 
difficult slips. I haven’t tried it with seed 
vermination but have used it many times 
for slips and like it better than any rooting 
solution I ever tried. I dip the cuttings in 
the powder, then shake the cutting slightly 
to shake off any surplus powder, then put 
the cutting in sand and keep moist. Roots 
will soon start, depending upon the nature 
of the cutting, the temperature of the room, 
ete. I keep them in a room with a tempera- 
ture of from 75 to 80 degrees if possible.— 
ArRDIS SANDER, (lowa) 


Rootone Powder Used on Rose 
Cuttings and Seeds 


Answering K. E. R. (Conn.) July 
I have had enough success with Rootone 
that I shall continue using it. Last Sep- 


tember I started nine Hybrid Tea Roses 
American Beauty Climb- 
ing Roses out in the border with no special 
preparation of the soil. I dipped each cut- 
ting in Rootone and after a month covered 
the Teas with fruit jars which remained 
in place until June. I have seven nice Tea 
plants of which two are blooming, 
Christopher Stone and Mrs. E. P. Thom. 
Only seven of the dozen Climbers rooted as 
the cuttings were a day or so old when I 
received them. 

This spring I started over a dozen va- 
rieties of perennials and biennials from 
seed in flats in the house, later transferring 
them to a coldframe. I shook each packet 


Rose 


with a pinch of Rootone and had a fine 
stand of seedlings, almost 100 per cent 
seemed to me. 

In regard to the Roses, I should say that 
we had a very wet fall, 8 inches of snow 
on the ground from January 1 to March 15, 
and again a very wet spring, so nature 
helped me, also.—GENEVIEVE VARNUM, 
(Mont. ) 


No Luck Here With Rootone 


Answering K. E. R. (Conn.) July 


I have tried Rootone and find I 
more cuttings without 
I have tested it with the same kind and 
number of cuttings, and got more to root 
without it than I did with it.—E. E. Mean, 
(Va.) 


can root 
it than I can with it. 


Otaheite Orange Source 





Answering S. S. Tingle (Minn.) July 

If you will get a copy of the catalogue 
of McGregor Bros., Springfield, Ohio, you 
will find listed the Otaheite Orange about 
which you inquire.—(Mrs.) A. B. Massey, 
( Wa.) 


Answering S. S. Tingle (Minn.) 


You will find the Otaheite Orange in th: 
1942 catalogue of John A. Salzer Seed 
Co., La Crosse, Wise.—(Mrs.) J. CASADER 
arm, (N..J 


July 


Cassabanana Seeds 


Answering Birney Marble (Mich.) July 


1 can be had from Reuters 
Orleans, La., under the name 
JOEL G. HAWLEY, (Conn.) 


Sicana odorifer: 
Seed Co., New 


Cassabanana, 


























HARDY PHLOX 


FROM 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


Nice, Heavy Rooted, Field Grown Plants 
Ready to Transplant to Your Gardens. 


WILL BLOOM NEXT SUMMER! 
12 of the world’s finest varieties—each different—plant 
a large bed of phlox when you can get them at these 
prices ! 

AETNA—Superb deep scarlet. Resists rust. 

BORDER QUEEN—Deep watermelon pink. Dwarf. 
CAROLINE VANDENBURG—Nearest blue in phlox. 
CHEVALIER—New. Bright flashy red. Sturdy. 
COUNT ZEPPELIN—Large white with red eye. 
DAILY SKETCH—Rich salmon pink, carmine eye. 
GEORGE STIPP—Glowing salmon. Strong. Good. 
HAUPTMANN KOEHL—Deep satiny red. Unfading. 
MIA RUYS—Large heads of pure white. Dwarf. 








g lant theveBULBS theslautumn 





SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 


Ornithogalum Nutans 


30 sures 51.00 
BULBS - 

This fine new and 
unusual bulb bears 
elegant spikes of 
beautiful frosty, sil- 
very-grey flowers 
shaded pale sea-green 


SUNSET 


IMPERATOR 


GIANT AUTUM 
FLOWERING croc ‘us 


12 butes 91.00 50 Buss $1.00 5 sures $1.00 


Sometimes called the 
“Garden Orchid”. Sun- 
set 1s a rosy orchid- 
lavender, blooming in 
June and early July 


The most popular 


Dutch Iris. Beautiful, 
large rich dark blue 
flowers borne on 27- 


inch stems. Blooms in 
May. Excellent cut 


Each bulb bears many 
unusually beautful 
rosy-carmine flowers 
Easy to grow, good for 
cutting. Very hardy 


ee i cde . ° . Make interesting gifts 
ROSEA SUPERBA—Light pink with red eye. Thrivesindenseshade Hardy; a good cut flowers. Hardy and for the sick, as bulbs 
ROYAL PURPLE—Rich glowing purple. Sturdy. or open border. Hardy. flower; height 4 strong grower. will bloom without 








Valuable for cutting. nineteen “age soil or water 


KING ALFRED. 


10 Fine Bulbs $1.00 


Grand monarch of all 
Daffodils; rich golden 
yellow; large flowers 


Gardenvills 


R.F.D.6, BOX S16F 


Popular 


‘DAFFODILS 


on 24-inch stems. They 
last long in the garden 
and as cut flowers 
Vigorous growers 
Send for BULB CATALOG 


Bulb jowes 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


SALMON GLOW —Deep salmon, lighter eye. 


SPECIAL PHLOX OFFER—All/ Postpaid 
One of each or your choice of the above § 50 
j varieties, well packed and guaranteed to 


reach you in good condition. 20¢ 





ea. 











Write Today For Our New Free Catalog 


| | RICHARDS GARDENS 


Box FG? PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


; Will Afford 
| your a Lifetime of 
Pleasure at 
Little Cost 


BRAND'S French Lilacs are grown on their own 
roots and are therefore hardy, easy to grow and 

true to type. Selections of some of the finest varieties 
can be obtained at moderate prices. Our top-notch collec- 


























pt 


At The Roosevelt everything that makes 
New York so interesting is right at your 


elbow. Step off your train at Grand tion includes Olivier de Serres, Victor Lemoine, Paul Thi- 
| : ; : rion, Miss Ellen Willmott, Reaumur, Katharine Havemeyer, 
Central, follow the private passageway Edith Cavell, Pres. Lincoln, Henri Martin, Lucie Baltet, 
| direct to The Roosevelt, enjoy friendlier Monge and Leon Gambetta, all vigorous 3-ft. plants of 


varied colors; $5 each, or 6 for $25. 

Another fine collection lists Hippolyte Maringer, Henri 
Martin, Katharine Havemeyer, JanVan Tol, Leon Gambetta, 
Paul Thirion, Reaumur, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Stadtgart- 


service ... cheerful, spacious rooms .. . 
delicious food ... and a restful atmo- 
| sphere that have endeared The Roosevelt 





to its guests year after year. Attractive ner Rothpletz, Thunberg, Decaisne, Olivier de Serres. These 
rooms with beth from $4.50. are 18 to 24-in. and cover the color range; 3 for $9.00, 6 
for $17.50, or all 12 for $30.00. 
BRAND'S CHOICE PEONIES are the pick of the market 
and include some interesting single types. 
WALTER PERNER GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES of the larger varieties, 
sok tits Geen 25% Reduction including the famous Wunderkind and Cherrio. 


in the * 
ROOSEVELT GRILL 
| Nightly except Sundays 


on Room Rates 


to Service Men 





BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


7 tr 
> 


134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 





> i es 





Brand Peony Farms Inc. 











So SP 











HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST.. NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, 





Managing Director 
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Daylilies 
or Hemerocallis. 


These are about the most fool proof and one of 
the most satisfactory plants you can have in your 
garden. Not bothered by disease or insects—even 
Jap. Beetles do not touch them. Absolutely hardy 
anywhere. Clumps grow better from year to year. 
By. getting a number of varieties you can have 
gorgeous blooms in your garden from late May 
or early June to August and in shades from the 
lightest yellow to the deepest orange. Will grow 
anywhere. 

Special set of 1 each of 8 different varieties cover- 
ing all shades of yellow and orange and all seasons, 


labelled as to color and season for $3.00 postpaid. 
2 each for $5.00 or 3 each for $6.00. 
I do not’ issue a catalog of these. Order from 
this ad. * Will ship promptly. 
PURE FANCY MAPLE SYRUP 
Send for prices 

_’ ve ’ 

Champlain View Garden 


ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 


RUSSELL DAYLILIES 


Nine solid acres of Hemerocallis. 

Better varieties in colors unheard of before. 

Red, purples, pink, rose, etc. 

America’s lowest prices on blooming size stock. 
Write for complete list. 

RUSSELL GARDEN'S, Spring, Texas 

23 miles north of Houston U. S. Highway 75 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —Bulbs 











Visit our popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located on Rte 1, 
main highway to "te N. H. and 6 miles 
from Newburyport, Mas: 

Write for 1942 Fall List 
SEABROOK e NEW HAMPSHIRE 





7 Named Hemerocallis $1.45 
PARK’S Book of AUTUMN, 
showing Tulips, Narcissus, Cro- 
cus, Iris, Daylilies, 
seed for fall sowing. 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Greenwood, S. C. 














Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality 
Send for 
leading 


Lowest Prices 

200 

free 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


and Grape 


HYACINTHS 


Two of the most enjoyable spring 
Each bulb should produce 
several flower spikes for many years. 


catalog listing 
varieties It’s 



















flowers. 


Wood Hyacinths (scitla Campanulata 
have graceful bells on fifteen inch 


pink and white 


20 Bulbs $109 - 100 Bulbs 545° 


Your ct 


stems, in blue, 


oice of any 3 colors or mixed 


J 
Grape Hyacinths 
(MUSCARI) 
The eight inch spikes are 
bright blue and will last 
for a very long while. 


30 Bulbs *1°° 
100 Bulbs *3°° 


rn 


Box 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 
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| 


and Choice | 


September in Southern 
Gardens 


By Juuta Lester DILLon, (8. 


C.) 


LANNING the fall borders for win- 
ter and spring bloom can be done 
regardless of weather conditions 


which are usually very hot and dry. Color 
harmonies with bulbs, shrubs and flower- 


ing trees as well as with annuals and 
perennials are fascinating themes for 


study and planning and this is the best 
month in the year to work them out. 

Narcissi and Daffodils, Scillas, Camas- 
sias, Roman and Dutch Hyacinths, 
Snowdrops and Crocus are ‘‘musts’’ in 
the early fall planting scheme. 

Beardless Iris crowded in the borders 
should be lifted and cleaned and _ re- 
planted at once. Full sunshine and little 
moisture are needed. This also applies 
to the many charming forms of the mini- 
ature Iris which grow well in rock 
gardens and walls. 

Siberian and Louisiana Iris, with Iris 
spuria preter a moist situation, and the 
yellow Ochroleuca grows well in water. 

The Oriental Iris—Kaempferi—needs 
a plentiful water supply at the blooming 
and 


ee 


sO 


season. Plan for these any other 
species you can use. All grow well and 
are valuable for many reasons. 


Dutch and Spanish Iris are bulbous 


and grow and bloom year after year. In 
white, blue, yellow and purple they are 


the orchids of the spring garden. 

Hybrid Ranunculus bring fresh color 
notes in rose and tones of red with many 
tints of pastel yellow. They are fine ac- 
cents anywhere. Use in full sun or half 
shade and plant early. 

The basic principles of dehydrating all 
vegetables and fruits are the same—a 
slow dry oven heat of not over 250° F. 
Some vegetables require cooking before 
drying for results, and others are 
halt cooked by the drying process. The 
products for drying should be spread in 
thin .ayers on large wire mesh -acks, 
covered with netting or cheesecloth to 
protect from insects. Root crops require 
more time than leafy vegetables, all of 
which may be stored in air-tight cello- 
phane bags or glass jars or tin boxes. 

The vegetables should be hot and dry 
and the containers of the same tempera- 
ture, in order to avoid gathering mois- 
ture and spoilage. If moisture forms, 





best 


empty the containers immediately, dry 
thoroughly and reheat both vegetables 
and eontainers before filling again. 


Whole and sliced carrots will be re- 
duced from nine pounds to one pound 
after three days of drying. Cook in 
boiling water with the skins on. When 
tender, drain, rub off skins and place on 
racks for drying. For sliced ones cut 
in one-fourth-inech slices and proceed as 


This Year—be Thrifty -use 














THE QUALITY PLANT FOOD 


Quality Means Economy 























Burp pee'’s 
Giant Jrumpel ~ 
DAFFODILS: 


Special mixture, all choice 
Giant Trumpets: yellow, white 
and bi-color. Large flowers on 
long, strong stems. Would cost 
much more separately: - 

5 Bulbs 25c; 22 Bulbs 
120 Bulbs $5; postpaid. 
Burpee’s Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Special mixture; white or yellow 
petals with showy cups edged $] 

apricot, red or orange. 22 Bulbs 
Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
emegec me ye “gy 
white shaded lhlac-pink. 2 . 
tardy. Special:15 gx] oer? haere 


@ All 3 $1 Lots postpaid for $2.50 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


143 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 






Tulips "Daik od 









£4 























POOR MAN'S 
ORCHIDS 


(Dutch Iris) 


Beautiful Orchid-like flowers bloo 
ing in May. The finest Iris for 
cutting, brilliant colors of wax- 
texture, long lasting. 


40 bulbs, 10 each of 4 named 
varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 


Our 
many new and rare. 
be grown; 


150 varieties of Daffodils, 
The finest quality that can 
direct from the grower to you. 


M°LEAN BULB FARMS 


Route 1, Box 403A Elma, Washington 


catalog lists 





Fall Bulb Catalog 


Our catalog is 
32 pp, 
ture in 
the 
Amaryllis; 
potting; 
Free. 


unique because it 
most explicit directions for 

garden or for winter 
window. Articles: How To Grow 
Soils and soil pH; Bulbs for 
A war message to flower lovers, etc 


SPECIALS: 
Each item, $1.00. Four for $3.75. 8 items, 
25 Darwin Tulips 100 Ranunculus 
2 Veltheimia 2 Amaryllis hybs 
7 Lachenalia | Clivia 
3 Tulbaghias 5 Pink Callas, sm. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, 


fives 
bulb cu 
blooming it 


$7.35 





Dept. F. 


Fall Flowers 
ite VIGORO 


The complete 
A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


La Verne, California 














ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 14-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





























above. 
enough warm water to cover them twice, 


To prepare for eating soak in 


let stand overnight. Cook them in 
same water until tender, then drain and 
add salt and butter with a dash of 
curry powder. They look and taste like 
fresh carrots and the nutritive value and 
vitamin content are practically all re- 
tained. 

Okra. One pound of raw okra dried 
for one day is reduced to one ounce. 
Wash in warm salted water, drain and 
remove all surplus moisture. Cut in 
slices one-half inch thick and place on 
racks. How to use: soak dried okra in 
three times the quantity of cold water 
for two hours and it is ready to use as 
if fresh. A standard dish is okra and 
tomatoes stewed together. 

Green bell peppers. Ten large peppers 
shrink to one ounce in eight hours. Wash 
in warm salted water, and dry in cheese- 
cloth. Remove seeds and slice in quar- 
ters. When dry, crumble before packing. 

Spinach. Eight pounds shrinks to 8 
ounces in eight hours. Wash in sealding 
water and rinse in warm salted water. 
Remove as much moisture as possible be- 
fore placing on racks to dry. When dry 
and crisp, crumble before storing to save 
space. To cook as a green 
add 24 cups of boiling water to one cup 
of dried spinach and let stand one hour. 
Then cook in same water and add salt. 
This will make five servings. Double 
quantity of water to make spinach soup. 
Figs 
Leave on stems. 

over 6 quarts 


Canning figs. In open kettle. 
should not be too ripe. 
Sprinkle a cup of soda 
of figs. Add one gallon boiling water, 
let stand five minutes. Drain and 
well. Place in syrup made by dissolving 
one cup of sugar in three cups of water. 
s011 slowly for one hour. Pack boiling 
hot in sterilized jars and seal. 

Hemerocallis of all kinds and espe- 
cially the fine new hybrids are invaluable 
for border highlights. Plant them now. 


Separate and replant Anthemis, Elder 
and Shasta Daisies. Plant root cuttings 
of Verbenas, Candytuft, Phlox divari- 
eata and subulata. 


Peonies should be planted in the 


higher sections of the South at onee. 


Seedlings from borders, selfsown or 
from the seed beds, should be perma- 
nently placed late in the month. These 
include Foxgloves, Columbines, Dianthus 
of any kind, Nierembergias, Stocks and 
Calendulas. 


Seed lawns with recleaned Italian Rye 


grass seed, 60 pounds to the aere. Sow 
early to get a good stand before the 
leaves fall and cold weather comes. 





We grow many choice varieties of 


DAFFODILS 


Also Lilies, Iris, Tulips, Scillas, Calochortus, Frittilarias, 
sSrodiaea and many other Flowering Bulbs 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
of WHITE-FLOWERED DAFFODILS 


1 each of 8 named varieties.... $1.50 
2 each of 8 named varieties.... 2.90 


A card will bring our new Fall Catalog. 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 


Box 73F Hoquiam, Washington 


the | 


vegetable, | 


rinse | 








Fall is the time and Qsqrom is the seed you need 
tel 


or strong, springy turf of pe 


eras 








Write ovr nearest branch for booklet Lovely Lawns’ 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Main. Office: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Atlanta 
Memphis 


Cambridge, N.Y. 
Milford, Conn. 


Indianapolis 


Salinas, Calif. 


Los Angeles 
San Antonio 














CHOICE BULBS WHICH ARE READY NOW 
for FALL PLANTING 


COLCHICUMS Collection 6 varieties 2 bulbs of each $2.00 
COLCHICUM speciosum album. Superb large snow white 75¢ ea. 
CROCUS 25 varieties, many unusual, 50¢ to $2.00 doz. 
TULIPS, DARWIN Fine mixed 50¢ doz. $3.50—100. Extra choice 75¢ doz. $5.00—100. 
NARCISSUS Fine mixed flowering bulbs. 40¢ doz. $3.00—100. Extra choice 75¢ doz. $5.00—100, 
We have 200 varieties Narcissi including 20 small varieties for Rock Gardens. 
We also have 150 varieties Tulips in all types, many of the Rock Garden type. 
EREMURUS 12 Extra strong. $1.00-$2.50 each. 


$9.00 doz. 


varieties. 


LYCORIS squamigera (Amaryllis Halli) 75¢ each. $8.00 doz. 
IRIS Anglica 12 varieties. $1.00 doz. Fine mixed 75¢ doz. 
STERNBERGIA lutea (Fall daffodil) $2.00 doz. 


MERTENSIA Virginica. Strong. $2.00 and $3.00 doz. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS Acaule, pubescens, parviflorum, spectabile. All sizes 10¢ per bud. 
CYPRIPEDIUM Acaule alba. Pure white, rare 50¢ each. $5.00 doz. 

TEILLIUM GRANDIFLOCRUM Strong. $1.00 doz. $7.50—100. 

LILIUM candidum 35-50-75¢ each. $4.50-$6.00-$7.50 doz. 

LILIUM testaceum Extra fine. $1.25-$1.50-$2.00 each. 

LILIUM Hansoni 50-75¢ each. $5.00-$7.50 doz. 

We have 120 varieties of Hardy Lilies. 

LILIUM SEEDS Collection 12 varieties our own saving $2.00. 

SANGUINARIA Canadensis flore-pleno. The beautiful double bloodroot, stock limited $1.50 each. 
HEMEROCALLIS 12 choice large flowered hybrids. Distinct. $4.00. 


e 
Two Splendid House Plants 
VELTHEIMIA viridifolia. Vivid green leaves, wavy margined forming a nice rosette. Tubular, 
drooping flowers densely placed on a long raceme. Deep rosy pink. 50¢-75¢-$1.50 each. 
MORAEA polystachya Covered with flowers that look like butterflies. Mauve, penciled with 
violet and with a bright yellow blotch or eye. $1.25 doz. 


Send for our Fall Bulb Catalogue ready September 1. Free on request. We 
have won numerous Gold, silver and other medals for our bulbous exhibits. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


WEYMOUTH, BULB SPECIALIST MASSACHUSETTS 
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Top-quality American Bulbs 


Your chance to make border and 
group plantings of the loveliest 
of all Darwin tulips — cheerful 
blooms of glowing yellow May 
after May. Guaranteed to bloom 
next Spring. 


60 bulbs £3.75 
100 bulbs °5.95 


You save several dollars per 
100 at these pre-season prices. 
Bulbs will reach you postpaid in 
perfect condition, with direc- 


tions. 1949 Bulb Catalog FREE 
Seedsmen Since 1818 





Joe KO) Ged sost ON, mass 













BRECK BLDG. 














Heep petticen. 


Unique, quaint little golden- 
yellow trumpets, wide-open; 
like tiny hoop petticoats, 114 

in. across, on6-in. stems.Gusz _* 
anteedtobloom.Plantthis fall. 
Special, postpaid: 6 Bulbs 25c; 
25 Bulbs $1.; 190 Bulbs $3.75. 


Fall Bulb Book FREC--Tulips, Daffodils, ete. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. , 


144 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — or — 


Clinton, lowa 





Phe 2 “eb. 


Triumph Tulips, 12 Sweet 
12 Blue Iris, 

3 Day Li é Lemon Li 

ing Ra nt t | arl Chiet 
Straw berric 1 large pkt = 
lections $1.00 All postpaid, E 
ot Tre . Shrubs ete. Fr 


L. J. FARMER, Box 245, 


ore a Per 


Scented Jonquils, 
t i sits hocks, 6 Per. Philo 
. 6 Orange 
Raspberry, 


ablished 60 year 


6 Daffodils, 
x, > Madonna Lilies 
Lilies, 6 Everbear- 
12 Eve rbe aring 
rennial seeds Col 
. Catalog 


Pulaski, N. Y 










PLANT ROSES THIS FALL 


Fall is an ideal time for plant 

ing roses to bloom next vear 

Our healthy, easy growing rose nive 
unusual satisfaction. We are Rose 

Write today for your free copy of our Fall list 
About 250 varieties. Special offers 


cultural information 


and valuable 


Experts 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 


Box F 


MENTOR, OHIO 








..to plant with bulbs! 


to decorate your 


set plants 6 





Pansy booklet 


BRISTOL - 


YOUR GARDEN 


..to edge your perennial border! 


..to lend color to your rock-garden! 
house! 


PITZONKA'S PRIZE MIXTURE 


100 plants $2.50 
250 plants $5.00 


(100 plants will make a 50-foot border 
inches apart). 


Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation 


Ask for a copy of our 
F 


PITZONKA‘S PANSY FARM 





PENNA. 





SEPTEMBER, 


1942 





California Garden Tips 


By Mary C. Siuaw 


UST on the verge ot our second 
springtime is an excellent season 
for rooting Pelargonium and Ge- 

ranium for winter and early-spring blos 

They start quickest and best in 

coarse moist sand and a bit of morning 

sun just to discourage aplis. 

For winter flowers sow at 
pots of porous soil seed of Primula 
malacoides, which can now be had in 
doubles of many tints. Treat early dwart 
Sweet Peas, fibrous Begonia, Schizan- 
thus and dwarf Nasturtium in the same 
way except more sun for the last named. 
These plants in pots will provide color 
in sunporch or patio when it is most 
appreciated, 

Persons in not much of a 
can now have our most popular 
substitute, Dichondra repens, from seed, 
Dichondra have a ten 
deney than do grasses for looking not-so- 
well in spots, which is quite hkely due 
to soil conditions. 

If a ground cover 


SOLS. 


once into 


hurr, 
lawn 


too 


seems to oreater 


is wanted in an un 
traveled plot use Ivy Geranium that 
blooms almost constantly, and comes 
single or double in various reds, pinks, 
lavenders and white. Or, there are dwart 
Thymes, Ajuga, Convolvulus mauritani 
cus, Erigeron, prostrate Lantana and 
Gazania that cover, and also provide 
plenty of color through most of the 
None are exacting. However, if 
a ground cover with less bloom is prefer- 
red, use one of the English Ivies, plain or 
variegated Vinea, or good old Lippia. 
For early and very large flowers plant 
at once bulbs of Anemone and Ranuneu- 
lus. Partial shade is best, and a light 
loam thoroughly moistened and made 
fine is the ideal soil for these spectacular 
Several days before planting 
good commercial fertilizer, 


season, 


blossoms. 


dig in a 


about 2 pounds to 100 square feet. The 
bulbs are small, so do not cover too 
deeply. 


Give Chrysanthemums extra care now 
for a rich reward soon. Water in abund- 
ance during September heat is necessary, 
with an oceasional feeding of liquid 
manure—but no more when color shows 
in the buds. 

If Sweet Peas are desired for the 
holidays sow the Christmas-flowering 
strain first of the month. Winter Sweet 
Peas must have full sun. South or east 
side of a building will give shelter from 
cool winds, and that reflected heat which 
will be sure to hasten bloom. Dig into 
the plot bone meal and a small portion 
ot wood ashes. Sow seed 3 or 4 inehes 
apart into a trench. Cover with an ineh 
of soil and fill in as the plants grow. 
Use snail poison, and sereen at onee to 
protect from birds and hot sun. 

Farther north for winter blossoming 





Plant IRIS now for spring bloom 


Finest varieties, moderately priced. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Catalog on request 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 





Overcome Whedt 
SEED YOUR LAWN a 
THIS FALL. — 






IT TELLS WHY 
e 


“My lawn is beautiful 
... thanks to your fine 
Seed and Turf Builder 

. Planted three weeks and have 
mowed it once already,” writes Mr. 
Beattie Gwyn, of Marion, Va. Start your 
Scott lawn this fall or convert your 
present lawn to one of outstanding 
beauty. Write today for Scotts FREE 
Lawn Care Bulletins . . . they tell how 

your lawn can very inexpensively 
be the envy of the neighborhood. 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 
336 Main Street - Marysville, Ohio 


S$ COMA 


FOR LAWN BEAUTY 


sie 














PRIMROSE SEEDS 


Polyanthus Type Assorted Colors 
Oregon Field Grown 
200 Seeds $1.00 


SOPHIA R. MAASSEN 


Rt. 12, Box 456 Milwaukie, Oregon 








SEND US THE NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES 


of neighbors and gardening 
friends who do not read 
FLOWER GROWER regularly. 


We will send sample copies on request. 


FLOWER GROWER 


DEPT. M., ALBANY, N. Y. 








Lord Wellington Daffodil Bulbs 


Have a limited Supply of this rare and 
beautiful variety Tennessee Valley Grown. 
Price Single nose $27.50 per 100. Double 
$40.00 per 100. 


Samuel H. Kennedy 


P. O. Box 2142 Knoxville, Tenn. 








CHOICE 


ee 


20 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pp 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran 
teed! Send $1.00 today! 

Naughton Farms, Dept. 20-F, Waxahachie, 








Inc., Texas 





Berkeley, Calif. 











2 exquisite beauty 
- S7Fin your 1943 garden. 
Easy to grow! Complete 
4 /cultural instructions furnished. 
Complete BULB and SEED CATALOG 










fay co 105 N. Baruett 


MEDFORD, OREGON 














set Carnations into a sunny border. No 
flowers are more beautiful, fragrant and 
lasting, and the hybrid everbloomers 
show unusual colors, stronger growth 
and larger blossoms than older types. 
Choicest among these are: Pirate’s Gold, 
yellow; Pharaoh, orange and scarlet; 
Dairy Maid, pink and white; Topsy, 
rich red; Barbara Brigham, apricot; 
Rose Virginia, pink; and Olivette, white. 

Soil for Carnations should be light and 
well-drained. Add a small amount of 
bone meal, and a sprinkling of lime. Set 
the plants about a foot apart each way. 
Water at the roots instead of from 
above. When growing well dig in around 
every plant, 3 or 4 inches from the stem, 
a teaspoonful of balanced plant food 
each month, 

To keep the blossoms up from the 
ground wires in hoop form are much 
better than stakes. For very large blooms 
pinch out all side buds. 

For gorgeous Christmas flowers start 
bulbs of Lachenalia at once. They are 





so satisfactory in pots of rich sandy | 


soil, and when in blossom can be placed 


wherever desired for decoration. The 


spikes of coral-red remind one of Hya- 
cinths. They remain fresh for quite 
some time. 

Be sure to plant Alstromerias which 
do beautifully in the northern sections. 


They will give lily-like blossoms in vari- | 


ous colors during late spring and sum- 
mer. The flowers are very fine in the 
evarden, or for cutting. Alstromerias are 
not over particular as to soil or loca- 
tion. 

Just as soon as the corms can be pro- 
cured put in Baby Gladioli and Gladiolus 
tristis. The latter grows to slightly more 
than a foot in height, and has creamy 
fragrant bloom in March. There is, too, 


a new pink one, Winter Fairy. These | 


smaller Gladioli have dainty spikes that 
are charming in arrangements. And 
their flowers come early before thrips 
get busy 

Are we not fortunate to have home- 
vrown bulbs? And we must order and 


plant without a moment’s delay! It | 
prompt, we can get besides the commoner | 


ones, many types of Lilies for half-shady 
spots, various Narcissi, Chionodoxa, bulb- 
ous Iris, Nerine, Winter Aconite, 
Amaryllis, Tritoma, Leucoecorynes, win- 
ter-flowering tuberous Begonia, and a 
greatly improved strain of giant Roman 
Hyacinth which has flower stems nearly 
2 feet long holding 25 or 30 sweet- 
scented bells of double pink. Not the 
sort we generally see, is it? 

For gay blossoms this winter, set out, 
the very first of the month, plants of 
double Bachelors’ Buttons, Searlet Flax, 
Wallflower, blue, white and yellow Mar 
guerites, Stock, Cineraria, English Daisy, 
Viola, Pansy, Lavender, white Alyssum 
and Calendula in variety. Sow seed of 
these for very early spring bloom. 

This is a good time to sow in flats seed 
of Nierembergia, annual Phlox, Primula, 
Canterbury Bells, Aretotis, Forget-me- 
not and Columbine. 

Give tuberous Begonias less and less 
water as they will soon be through 
blooming, and ripening foliage for their 
winter rest. Turn the pots on their sides 
and the tubers will most likely come 
through in fairly good shape. 

















You can have a beautiful lawn by following 
Nature's growing habits. We have studied 
these habits, in different sections of the coun- 
try, on the five Woodruff Trial Grounds—where 
we develop lawn seed mixtures “adapted” to 
local conditions. From our work we prepared 
this "Better Lawns Manual’. It is full of plainly 
written facts about planting lawns, fighting 
pests, eradicating weeds, fertilizing, watering, 
and general lawn care. Moreover, it is FREE. 
Simply write our Main Office. (Mention 
Flower Grower) 


GRASS SEED DIVISION F, ° 


WOODRUFF 


& SONS, INC. Main Office, MILFORD, CONN. 


FREE ~ Send teday 











yO ON ~* 


PANSY SEED SOWING 7 TIME! 


GROW meee 2on wtnag 44) AND PLEASURE 
be sure 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


if you want BETTER PANSIES than your neigh- 
bors and competitors 








* * 


There is great demand for BETTER PANSIES in 
the spring, so—sow OREGON GIANT PANSY 
SEED now! Transplant in the fall, and thus pro- 
duce 4-inch blooms in the spring. 


Finest Florists‘ COLUMBINE (Aquilegia) 
Mixture choice selections of Mrs. 
Scott Elliott’s hybrids. ° 

1 pkt. 500 seeds..... $ 1.00 Packet, 200 seeds, 50c 

3. pkts. 500 =seeds 

COACH ceccccccsecce $ 2.00 To be sure of true stock, 
Trial pkt. 200 seeds..$ .50 send direct to Mrs, Merton 
1 oz $12.00 G. Ellis, Canby, Oregon, 


4 Originator and grower of 
Te OB. ccccccccece ++ -$ 6.00 The Oregon Giants. 


Cultural and Marketing Suggestions, FREE. 


—o—=—n—a=—e*eY 


~ - ~ 
REGAL LILY BULBS 


For Fall, Winter and Spring Planting 





The Regal Lily, most popular of all lilies, is very hardy, 
tall, fragrant, large, white and does well in most all 
climates. Priced f.0.b. Canby, subject to prior sale and 


for cash, 25 at quarter and 50 at half of 100 price. Glad- 


iolus and Lily Bulbalog on request 





Bulbs 4-5 ins. 5-6 ins. 6-7 ins. 7-8 ins. 
Per 100 ie $ 4.10 $ 5.60 $ 8.25 $ 12.50 
Per 1000 32.50 45.00 65.00 100.00 
MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
BOX F CANBY, OREGON 








A Fertilizer Shortage? YES 


—but not for users of ADCO. By mixing ADCO with your field and garden refuse—cuttings, 
stalks, grass, leaves, weeds, etc.—you can convert this rubbish into the best of all plant 
foods. 

These wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only the ordinary foods and vita- 
mins but other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet unknown even to chemists. 
Nothing else can so completely supply every need of growing things. All this refuse needs 
is treatment with ADCO. 

By the simple ADCO process these wastes are turned into rich plant food. It’s easy—any- 
body can do it—and inexpensive, for even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, will 
give you half a ton of excellent manure. Larger quantities are even cheaper. No apparatus 
is required. So order ADCO today. 

Explanatory booklet, ‘The Life of the Soil,’ and a sample of ‘VIVO, 
product for making liquid manure, FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 


WARNING: Never mix lime with a compost. It destroys nitrogen. 


And don't forget: 
There is NO SUBSTITUTE fer ADCO. 
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the remarkable new 


FLOWER GROWER 








PLANT WILDFLOWERS 


for early bloom 


NEXT 
SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA— (Dutchman's Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA-— (Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 


Sure to bloom. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA— (Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA-— (Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM——(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM— (Large Flowering White) 
VIOLA PEDATA-——(Birds-foot Violet 

VIOLA PUBESCENS— (Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship 
at proper time All orders are promptly acknowledged 
Your select 0 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 
60 in all) "$5. 00; 10 each of above (120 in all) $9.00. 


HARDY FERNS 


For graceful beauty in shady locations. 


Adiantum-Maidenhair fern 

Osmunda Claytonia—lInterrupted fern 
Polystichum—Christmas fern. 
Wocdwardia—Chain fern 


All ideal for naturalizing. 


20: each, 10 for $1.50, postpaid 


Send for complete list of 
hardy wildflowers and ferns. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 


Oakford ... . . ~~ Illinois 








GIANT and DOUBLE VIOLETS 


Special—4 al! differens DOUBLE 
Violets. White, Marie, Russian & 
Parmer, $1.00 _—- Giant Elk, 
Royal Purple, bi 2”) across 
Stems up to 12 in leaves in. 
Fragrant turdy — s $1.00 Tost 
paid in | S. wit ilture and 
catalog of 25 VARIETIES. 


PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
* Route 2 Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 











All That Is Good In Iris 


Be sure to send for your copy of our Iris 
Catalog which lists the best in Iris 
at reasonable prices. 

Write for your copy 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


for 


FALL PLANTING 


Conley’s Oregon Grown 

Bulbs produce perfect 
spring gardens. Get the 
fresh top-size bulbs direct 
from our farms. 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
MUSCARI - SCILLAS 
IRIS - LILIES - CROCUS 
WEST COAST NATIVES 


1941 Prices Prevail 



















Send for Complete Catalog 
illustrated in color, listing 
many very fine varieties. 


CONTEYS Adsson Zone 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 


$28 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 





Pacific Northwest Notebook 


By CECIL SOLLY 


bulbs of 


iz is important to get the 


all the Nareissus and Seilla famuly 
planted as soon as possible. The 
main reason for this is that here in the 


Northwest they make a fine heavy root 
vrowth before the ground gets cold. The 
top growth does not appear until spring, 
but with a strong, thick healthy 
erowth, tormed early, the flowers will be 
better and the plants more robust. 


root 


One of the ideal places to establish 
a few groups or colonies of Daffodils 


Jonquils and Bluebells is near the pool, 
They form a bright and attractive 
play at a time when most poo] areas 
quite colorless. 

As soon as the bulbs are 
search out a few Forget-me- 
that have volunteered and set them in 
the same areas as charming companions. 

When ordering bulbs, do not overlook 
the rock garden. There are always places 
in whieh some of the charming little 
spring gems, that are generally termed 
‘minor’’ bulbs, may be plaeed in groups 
or clusters. Among the best are 
in white and blue as well as 


dis- 
are 


planted, 
not seedlings 


Croeus, 


vellow, 


Seilla, Museari, and Chionodoxa. In the 
Tulip and Narcissus families there are 
many miniature varieties which are per- 
feet gems in a well-planned rock garden. 

Novel Christmas flowers may be 
planned for now by taking vreen **slips”’ 
from sueh annuals as Alvssum, Lobelia 
and Mignonette. The slips should be 
rooted outdoors in pots of rich soil. 


hormone 
In mid-October the pots 
may be brought indoors, kept in a 
bright sunny room at a temperature of 
65°. Their unusual and attractive dis- 
play will commend them as a_personal- 
ized holiday gift to a gardener-triend. 


New lawns should be 
seed, sown as early as 
possible this month. The warm soil and 
warm rains which generally start about 
September 15th to 20th will promote a 


Dip them in a good 


when planting 


powder 


New lawns. 
planted from 


rapid and healthy growth at a time 
when weeds are few. The voung grass 
will have sufficient time to become thor- 


oughly established before colder weather 
commences, 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the soil in whieh September grass is 
planted must be rich and fertile, and 
should have been prepared and_ thor- 
oughly mixed several weeks before. 


Old lawns. The warm rains will bring 
all grass into more active growth now. 
Since it will vrow faster and more 













STARKSPUR 


Sow this fall, for JZ 
biggest, best Lark 7 phoma 
7s Easy togrow: ‘needs 
ote ’ no special care. ee 
Yor hat To try, we'll send 
Ae eae a 15¢c-Pkt. of Burpee’s Giant 


wy oN Sr, Larkspur free, all colors 
a oN ox mixed—with directions. 
PY #55 at Send stamp for postage. 

Oe) ——. Burpee’s SeedCatalog Free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 253 Burpee Bidg,, Philadelphia 


thickly, plan to eut it more often. Late 
afternoon, when the most dry, 
is the best time to mow. Always use a 
grass eatcher. 

The clippings are very valuable in the 


grass 1S 


compost pile, but rather harmful if not 
removed. 
Toadstools generally appear in North 


west lawns during this month and early 


October. All toadstools are allergie to 
copper (or iron), sO spray any areas i} 
which they appear with the same goo 
copper fungicide which has been used 
on vour Roses. This spraying with 

copper funvicide is also a good preven 
tive treatment for brown pateh in bent 
lawns and ‘*fairy ring’’ in any lawns. 


Bare spots or patches in any lawn ar 
a delinite indication that gr: 
crow there. Before reseeding any 
‘fix’? the soil. Best way is t 
remove the that cannot 
and replace it with some gt 
fertile garden soil. 


iss Canno 
spot 
be sure to 
soil 


frow gra 


ood ric) : 


Sweet Peas. Sweet Peas are now abou 
over. Cut off the tops and burn then 
Remove the supports. Don’t pull up 
roots which form a home for the nitro 
gen-fixing bacteria. Spade the trench 
onee, leaving the soil rough to enabl 
the winter weather to work its marvel 
of ‘‘conditioning.’? Sweet Peas may lb 
grown successfully in the same plac 
vear atter year provided the 
worked and enriched properly. 

Perennial and biennial seedlings shoul 


soil 


be moved to their ultimate positio: 
while they are vet small. The smalle 
the plant, the more quickly it recovei 


from the ‘‘move’’ and beeomes settled 
in its new home. 

Grafts that were made last April 
should now be inspected. Examine the 
material used for binding. It will most 
likely need to be loosened or ¢ut now. 
Plan.to prune the new erowth on graft 


back in December, or as soon as the 


leaves have fallen trom them. 


Hardy annual flower seeds may be 
planted at onee, for next flow 
ers. Plants started from seed sown no\ 
will live safely throneh the winter and 
produce fine healthy free blooming plant 
The list of 


’ 
season s 


early next vear. hardy an 
nuals that may be planted now is a lon 
one. Some of the best are the Esch 


Rosamond, 
Clarkia, 
Calendula, Cal 
Sweet Seabious 
have tay 
are trans 


scholtzia Ramona, Larkspur 
Poppy Sweet Briar, Candytuft, 
Godetia, Sweet Sultan, 
liepsis, Cornflower and 
The first three, whieh 
roots, do best if they 
planted, 


long 
not 





COLORFUL Hen & Chicks 
FOR THE HOME OR GREENHOUSE 


10 assorted varieties, prepaid $1.00 
Sp cerwebs, Mossy and larger colorful 
vb-ids included in this choice assortment 


sorts species ar 


Grow hardy semps in your home, transplant them to you 
garden in spring 

Instructions with each order 
Send for your FREE copy of our attractive folder or 


INDOOR GARDENING with Sempervivums (Hen and Chicks 
SANFORD NURSERY Box H Clyde, Ohio 




















Your Garden of Verse 
_— MARSHALL'S LILIES 


A tiller of the fragrant earth am TI. 
Beneath the sweetness of the open sky, 








Beautiful and Easily Grown 























Each day I intimately live with God; Three Doz. 
Yet townsfolk snicker at me—call me “‘clod.” Amabile—Grenadin red, spotted black...... $1.20 $4.50 
Batemanniae—Many apricot-colored flowers 
I somehow wonder if they ever know Rica — cae ‘ae $.00 
(These townsfolk) fern-laced little wavs Canadense—Bell shaped yellow spotted black  .70 2.50 
where erow . Elegans Mahony—Intense rich maroon... 1.20 4.50 
Wild rosaries ’—of grassy lea or hill a Formosanum — Late flowering. ™ ie 
Where, dressed in shining hues, fair wild- Regale—White shading to brown and _ pink. 
flowers spill | Yellow throat. ... pace 1.10 4.00 
Their perfumed essence on the silken breeze? | Superbum—Bright orange red, thickly spotted 
I wonder if they hear the roving bee’s with purple. .. 1.20 4.50 
Kestatie hum ‘’—the trembly, joy-mad notes | ee vege (Coral Lily) — ‘Nodding, rich : 
That gush from out the throbbing little | i apnlgge Mea _ seated 
siemend Tigrinum Splendens—Orange red, spanned pur- 
_ throat | — : ple on reflexed petals... .. . 1.20 4.50 
Of feathered friends, home-building in the Umbellatum Rectum —Siplendid Pe ao 90 3.50 
trees? 
I’m certain, townsfolk little know of these. | i _ SPECIAL $7.50 COLLECTION 
Se what care I what ther may 40 or say ?— “Consider the Lilies Three each, good sized flowering bulbs of the 10 
’m ever happy in my simple way. | above varieties (value $10.50) ONLY $ 50 postpaid 
Pray, let them snicker at me—call me “clod.” The beautiful book on Lilies Free with above collection a copy of “Consider The 
ach day I intimately live with God, by the late Mr. W. E. Mar- Lilies’ (value $1.50) 


—HazeLt DELL CRANDAL shall. Over 100 varieties are 
va, Dest. Cassoaiz | | shall Over too, wastes ee WA, Marshall & Co., Inc. 


described. Illustrated with (Established 1902) 


91 ful . < Free wi 
‘ full color Plate . Free with SEEDS BULBS PLANTS 
order of Lily bulbs 


amounting 


to $5, or postpaid for $1.50 150 W. 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 


Mendicant 





I wasn’t born for begging 
except one thing! —_—_—_—_—_ oe 


When flowers overload Ask for Catalog of e e e e 


The Tap of opetng— || "AUTUMN IN THE GARDEN" ‘ 
From stranger or neighbor Vaughan S Famous Tulips 


I can’t resist 
The asking of blossoms Fall circular now ready for those in- . « « « Grown in the U.S.A. 


Nor yet desist 











, : ' : ; terested in WILDFLOWERS, HARDY Tulips from our fields in the Pacific North- 
From thirsting for wee slips west, largest in the U. S. A., are available 
Of a new unknow1 | f this fall in finest garden varieties. Famous 
Of Aegean el FERNS, POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES, oe 35 bulbs, 7 each of 
‘ : ‘ eto red, pin orange, yellow, lavender, each 
For my very own! | MINTS AND PERENNIALS variety +e | bagged and labeled, nee. 
My pride is scattered paid for $2. Fall Catalog of Spring Flower- 
et ing Bulbs ee these and everything else 


: for fall planting. Free on request. 
peg gener. a || THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 
Favoring me | : VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 








With a sweet moss rosebud ae — 5 a 47 Barclay St. (Dept. 219)19 W. Randolph St. 
Or For-get-me-not; “Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy’’ New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Yet to bea begear otherwise 
I’d rather not! 














— JENNIE Roy FLAUTT 


KEEP 
DOGS 





Wild Roses 


The roses cannot hide away 
When the breeze is blowing, 
ln field or glade or highest hill 
Wherever they are growing. 





Up a hill and down a wood 
A haunting fragrance calling, 


And the wind will lead the Wi 2-Cujs Tall Weeds & Grass 
Where petals soft are falling. 5-Tends Your Garden 


Come follow then the vagrant breeze 





“<4 


: Country Home owners immediately recognize 
Along a path it knows, the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY . 
And find the secret dwelling place ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
Of the sweet wild rose. upkeep problem. 
You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
—ANNE Murray Movius change Power Attachments according to the . 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY: Vy now with 
THING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
nee ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating ft, . . 
White Phlox Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- LI u Ti C HW A Pp F R 0 ta 
ing Snow. 
The white phlox spreads her fragrance in Learn more about a machine that for 20 years - 
the dusk, oaghey wan country homes truly “Homes Wonderful new dog repellent won’t dis- 
Clusters of stars washed pale and silver 0 ee solve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. Pre- 
cool, 4 * Problems oft he Coury Heese > vents dog damage. Harmless to plants. 
llambeaux for moon moths waking in the GRAVELY MFG. CoO. Sitetten Order Liquid Chaperone 
shadows, BOX 808 DUNBAR. W. VA. MONEY C. O. D., $1 plus postage 
Dream of a dream, illusion of a soul. for big 12- -ounce size. (Or 


—Errit Roserrs SKILroN ye ta ie send $1, we pay postage.) Your money 
LPFIE RTS + GR AV E ly * back in full if you are not delighted 
* Readers are invited to contribute original | with results. Sudbury Laboratory, 


poems for this column. TRACTOR- MOWER Box 255. South Sudbury, Mass. 








FLOWER GROWER 429 








WITH ORDER. 





Standard and rare 


OHIO 


4 inch pots—biue, 


MASS 


delphia, Pa, 


WINNEBAG iO SEE 
TULIPS—GIANT 


large, mixed, 


SERY, CORNELL 


bulbs, reasonably 
GARDENS, 1717 } 


WHITE GRAPE H 


clusters of white p 


Oregon 


TULIPS—171 varie 
Rare and unusual 
Wash. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
items in wide variety for fall planting. - REPEAT 
Descriptive catalogue. RANSOM NURSERY, GENEVA, TOWER OF JEWELS- “Beautiful beyond words! Plant now. 


25 for 


bedding size, $3.00 
eties. THE VAN GARDENS 


TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


later blooming whi 
REDWOODS GARDEN, Rt. 10, sox 


Classified Advertising Section 


order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 


Seonesnesennane 








RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per Delphiniums _ 

word for three or more oe insertions using same - ait 
cop Every advertiser must use three insertions per year 3 , 
He ene time orders for one issue per year accepted. No GORGEOUS DELPHINIUMS—large flowers, fine spikes, 


Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Isla, Purple Splendour, etc., 
Also Pacific Hybrids. Seeds, Selected $2.00; Mixed $1.00 
HIBBERSON, 853 BY NG ST., VICTORIA, VANCOUVER 








‘Baby ‘Evergreens_ 


Begonias 





BEGONIAS—50 “named varieties Star 
white, $1.00 Rare house plants. Write 
for price list. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, 


12 UNUSUAL BEGONIAS, our selection, 
Begonia $2.00 each, Hardy Evansiana 50c 
FLOWER GARDENS, 5343 Greene, Germantown, Phila- 


Bulbs 





100 SPLENDID LARGE Darwin Tulips, 
D CO., FOND DU LAC, 


DARWIN, 15 for $1.00 
$1.00 Iris—named, 
Peonies and Perennials. Catalog Free. 


ILI 


AMERICAN TULIP BULBS. _ Special: 


Transplants — larger stock. 


ISLAND, CANAI DA. 





em Emerus 





Bargain 1-2 yr. $1.00 per 10. (Special Club price $5.00 per 
— 100). FAIRVIEW GARDENS, Foxlake, Wisconsin. 














Geraniums 
Bethlehem in 





MAGNOLIA, SCENTED GERANIUMS—collection of 12 named varieties 
$3.00. Sene for Geranium price list of 30 scented varieties 

Pe % and many fancy-leaved types). MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 

$3.00. Calla MAGNOLIA, MASS. 

GREENTREE . am eect ~ 








"eee 





BEAUTIFUL DAYLILIES. 10 fine varieties, wide color 
—_ range, covering seasop s bloom, $1.75, 3 each, 30 plants, 
$3.50. Also Grave Hyacinths (Heavenly Blue), and Star 


4.75. Postpaid . 4 Re 
of Bethlehem, 50-$1.25. Lycoris Squamigira 75c dozen, pre- 
_WISCONSIN. paid. HOWARD GARDENS, ‘RE PUBLIC MO. 
Daffodils— —_——_—— —_—— —_—___— 
25 for $1.00. HEMEROCALLIS, 12 named varieties. $3.50. Iris. scan 
CORNELL NUR- feri, 5 named varieties $1.25. Oriental Poppies, 5 named 


varieties $1.25. Plus postage. “All for $5.00. OMAR COLES, 
Magnolia, N. 





100 mixed large- ’ ? oad 





Postpaid. Free catalog of 100 vari- HEMEROCALLIS list of 100 varieties. 6 beautiful named 


, KINGSTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Large, 


Iris Kaempferi, $1.00. With Light-in-the-Opal $1.50. LARK 


high quality © MEADOWS, West Mansfield, Mass. 


priced. Send for catalog. NOBLE = = oo 


*owell Ave., Erie, Pa 


YACINTHS—Botryoides 


earls for your Spring 
te, $1.00 per dozen 


ties, new and old, 25 for $1.00 and up. 
bulbs, Catalog. TULIP GRANGE, Bow, 


Cactus 


Allus—‘‘Dainty —_— —— = ei 
garden.”’ Also @ HOUSE PLANTS sillbergia “ distachia, Billbergia nutans, 


ann ‘Peume Plants 








postpaid THE Iris Nada, Marcia gracilis, Hippeastrum hybrids, Vel- 
210, Milwaukie, theimia viridifolia, 50c each, 5 for $2.00. Minimum order 


$1.00. Delivered postpaid. Free catalog. OAKHURST GAR- 
DENS, Arcadia, Calif. 








Iris 





1R1S—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 





2 magazine for 
sed. Illustrated 
fornia 


SUNSET CACTUS 
ent, labeled. Cul 


tion Guaranteed. 


CAMELLIAS add 


CACTUS-SUCCULENT BULLETIN. New 
amateurs and dealers 
$1.00 year. Box 101, 


catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ Satisfaction guar- 
Monthly, cul- anteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD IRIS GAR- 


Common names DENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. 
Pasadena, Cali- 








IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, . all different, prepaid 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties inclu:ling latest, now ready. 





COLLECTION—X blooming size, difter- JOHN N. BOMMERSBACH, DECATUR, ILL. 


tural directions—$1.00 
50c. Lechuguilla 25c. Mixed Cactus Seed 


TEXAS CACTUS FLORIST’S NEW CUT-FLOWER IRIS, Golden Yellow 


Century Plants 50c. 


GARDEN, VAN HORN, TEXAS. 


Camellias 


“LONGVIEW”, jox FG, Crichton, Alabama, 


Daffodils 


Spoon Plants 
25c. Satisfac- 





Ochroleuca. Four feet high. Hardy. Prolific. Wonderful. 
4 for $1.00. CARNATION GARDENS, WESTPORT, CONN, 


Lilies 


LILIES: 25 Tenuifolium, or 12 Concolor; 6 Coridion 
(Apricot); 6 Umbellatums; Regal; Maximowiczii; Red 
Russian; or 5 double Tigers, each unit $1.10 postpaid. 
THE FAR NORTH GARDENS, IRON RIVER, WIS- 
CONSIN. 











Oriental Poppies 








ENJOY LIFE WITH IRIS—30 high grade different vari- 
eties, labeled, all colors and blends, $1.00 postpaid. 





sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. LICKLY IRIS GARDEN, HUDSON, MICH. 
Our pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of eae 
Dieasure and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10c. FREE CATALOGUE listing attractive bargains. Tall 


earded, Dwarf, and Fall Blooming Iris, Peonies and 
= ¥ Poppies. FAIR CHANCE FARM, BELOIT, KANSAS. 











original introductic 
EDWIN ©, POWE 


per peck, King 
Watkins, included 
FARM, NUTTALL, 


or cutting, $10.00 


“HAND-MADE” 
contains 100 bulbs 
six weeks’ bloom. 
Suttercup, etc. $3 
Daffodils for natur 


thousand. 250 at 


est Also Poet’ 8 Narcissi 


HOWARD GARDENS, REPUBLIC, 


MY NEW DAFFODIL CATALOG describes more than 200 


vel > 8 » . = ee yg EE a 
mms, novelties, and —— varieties. WINNEBAGO LAWN SEED ein finer lawns. 50c Ib.. 


LL, Rt. 2, Rockville, 


DAFFODILS 5 variety mixture, $8.50 per 
Alfred, Olympia, Helios, oe . 
EDGE FLOWER BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED. from Kentucky's own great 


List. RIVER’S 
VA 


DAFFODILS AND NARCISSUS, assorted for naturalizing $6.00; 50 Ibs. $11.00; 100 Ibs. $20.00, ¢ 
Special September spp A ror A “RoW 
only, VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, Snohomish, Wash. 


bushel, not prepaid. 


DAFFODIL Mixture 


poem Seeds 


- - - $47.50 ewt. WINNEBAGO SEED CO., FOND DU LAC, 
bushel, $2.25 WINCONSIN 
Emperor, Sir —__________ nn ee 


meadows direct to your lawn is our most sincere service 
Pure, fresh seed with instructions—10 lbs. $2.75; 25 Ibs. 
o. b. subject 
change. WALNUT LAWN FARM, ROUTE 2G, LEX 
INGTON, KE] NTU Cc CKY 


Each package = = == 








25 varieties—8 distinct types covering ° 
Includes King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Lilacs 


25 hundred, 10 packages (1000), $30. 





le nie to lat- FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub; small 


alizing, twelve varieties, 
and Barri Conspicuous, $15 per sizes, own roots, dug to order, special collections. Descrip- 
1000 rate. Everything blooming size. tive catalog. Mabel L. Franklin, FRANKLIN NURSERY, 


MO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Name 
Address 
City. 





ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


TODAY 


Two years for $3.00 
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A. E. CURTIS, BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make 
vatisfied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for list 


Peonies 


R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA, Peonies Oriental Poy 
pies—Japanese Iris—ete. Originator Medal-winning Peon 
“Dorothy J.”’, Garden List Free! 


iRISES, PEONIES, HEMEROCALLIS and POPPIES. 
Illustrated catalog No. 36, 1600 varieties quality stock, 
attractive prices. C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio. 














PRIZE WINNERS Get Acquainted Offer Must move 
surplus Peonies: Avalanche, Festiva Maxima, each  3( 
Adolph Rousseau, Cherry Hill, Desire, Galathee, Karl 
Rosenfield, Lora Dexheimer, Miss Salway, Ball ‘O Cotton, 
Charlot, Clemenceau, David Harum, Frances Willard, Lady 
Duff Mable Franklin, Mary Brand, Martha Bullock. Miss 
Henninger, Jules Elie, Richard Carvel, Solange, Theres« 
Tourangle, Walter Faxon, W. Christman, 50c. E, Shaw 
Hespanola, Jeannot, John Good, Laura Dessert, Min: 

Shaylor, Mrs. Harding, Pres. Wilson, Primevere,, Thoma 
Thurlow, 75e. Ella Christianson, Kelway’s Gloriou 

Lecygne, Myrtle Gentry, Phillippe Riviore, $1.00. Mrs. A 
trand $1.25. Alice Harding $1.50. Hansina Brand $1.7 

SPECIALS including all eglors my choice: 6 double or 4 
Oriental-single VPeonies: 6 Poppies; 6 Daylilies: 25 Tal) 
6 Siberian or 100 — tall Iris, 5 kinds, labeled, or 
50 dwarf miniature Iris. Extras free with $3.00 orders 
DR. THIMLARS GARDEN, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and | gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions HAR- 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911. BERLIN, MARYLAND. 








AUTEN PEONIES include many of the world’s best, al 
colors. Finest singles and Japs; finest reds; magnificent 
rose fragrant doubles; brilliant, sensational early species 
Hybrids. Healthy roots, reasonable prices: many price 
reductions for 1942. Free $1.50 Peony with certain order 

Send for list. EDWARD AUTEN JR., BOX W, PRINCI 

VILLE, ILLINOIS 








PLANT A TREE PEONY. Seven year clump of florife 
and r-liable Banksi, lilac rose, prepaid, $3.50. WAL TON 
EK. MILLIMAN, ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 


Plants 


HEUCHERA SANGUINEA; healthy young blooming f 
plants. 25¢ each postpaid. ELWOOD GARDENS } 
Harrison, Kansas City, Mo. 





Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for san wiles s and 
prices to THE or R PRESS, 3517 LANCASTER AVI 
PHILADELPHIA Pz 








SEED OF MANY ORNAMENTAL Native Vilants, available 
or collectible. Suited to greenhouse, or open semi-tropics. 
Correspondence air mail. AUSTIN SMITH, ZARCERO, 
COSTA RICA 


Special Offers 


$1.00 BARGAINS: 20 clumps Assorted Phlox; 5 different 
Hemerocallis: 10 different Asters; 10 different Violets; 10 
Mammoth White Violets. $3.00 orders postpaid. JUSTA- 
MERE NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 

CLEARANCE SALE OF choice mixed collections 25 
gorgeous tall Phlox; 25 Perennial Asters; 35 Timber 
Phlox; 12 Hemerocallis; 8 Herbs; 8 beautiful Giant Peon 
ies. Each he rt all six above only $5.50. SUNNYSIDE 
GARDE NS, MADISON, NEBRASKA 











"Tropical & Sub-Tropical Plants 


START HOUSE PLANTS NOW. Double Poinsettia 25e; 
Red Cattley Guava 25c; Pencil Cactus 35c; Variegated 
Serrisa 25c; Dasheen (Edible Elephant Ear) 25c; Giant 
Tropical Elephant Ear 25c; Seaforthia Palm 25c; Climt 
ing Rubber Vine 35c: Lemon Grass Oil Plant 25c. All 
nine plants $2.00. Postpaid. Catalogue tropicals included 
SHAFFER NURSERIES, B500, Clearwater, Florida 











7 Violas 


VIOLA SEEDS—Our first offering of seed from choice 
named hardy perennial plants grown from divisions. Color 
range includes yellow, white, purple, wine, rose and 
blue Large blooms, stems to ten inches Fresh packet 
mixed seeds $1.00. Quantity limited. HARPER VIOLA 
GARDENS, SC AP POOSE, OREGON 





Wildflowers 








WILDFLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Proprietor, 
HOME, PENNA. 

CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 25 Wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Postpaid. HENDERSON'S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, GREENSBURG, INDIANA 






























































































Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Pentstemon Firebird 


VEN though I have dabbled in Pentste- 
E mons for years, during which I have 
grown more than two score species, IT am 
astounded yearly by its beauty and versa- 
tility. The latest jolt came when variety 
Firebird this This new 
addition to the list gets up to 2 feet high, 
tubes as 


blossomed year. 
each stem bearing orange-crimson 


large as an ordinary Foxglove. Spectacular 


in color and long lasting in flower, it is not 
only a good garden plant, but will surely 
make a name for itself as a cut flower, It 
is also apparently as easily grown as others 
of its kind, asking only for sunshine and 
good drainage. A constitution of sufficient 
strength to through our 
northern winters would, 


carry it severe 
if that proves to he 
crowning jewel in a genus of 
The plant came from Peter Hender- 
son & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


the case, be a 


velns,. 





“Bird’s Nest” Sansevieria 


“Bird’s Nest” 
AN was to be expected from the excellent 
4d 


reputation of the firm, the new “Bird’s 
Nest” Good & 
Reese, Inc., Ohio, in 
turned out just 
as they said—*the finest new house plant in 
Instead of the rank growth of the 
Sansevieria, this one grows into a 


Sansevieria 


Sansevierla, advertised by 
Box 100, Springfield, 
FLOWER GROWER a year ago, 


years.” 

ordinary 
low rosette of short leaves, typically’ Sanse- 
vieria in other including the 
easy-going disposition of the common kind. 


“ & 


Ways, even 
Coleus 


of the 150 or 
have 


more species of Co- 
long 
numbers 


 eewe 
leus 


time, perhaps longer and 


been in gardens for a 


larger 


6 CHOICE ORIENTAL POPPIES 


2 yr. Blooming size Plants 
Any 6 for $2.00 prepaid; any 12 for $3.50 

Fairy. Lovely pale pink. Orange Perfection. 
Lachs igen. Peach-re¢ et pag 

pers: crag anda Perry’s White, 

cteaga “ig ‘ Salmon Glow. New double 
Mrs. Ballego. Salmon-pink; salmon -orange; extra 
large. large flowers, 


CARROLL GARDENS 





Finest 


Westminster, Maryland 


still re- 


species 


than any other foliage plant that 
tains its popularity. Although few 
available, the hybrids are 
that multiplicity of 
confusion. If you 


are now almost 
without 


forms 


number and 
makes for 
are a fancier of these colorful plants, you 
will surely want to get the Milliken (Mil- 
liken Nurseries, Claremont, California) ca 
talogue, in which a dozen named forms are 
l especially like their 
plant quite 
deep bright rose to reddish rose at 


much 


described. Persian 


Carpet—a_ showy with large 
leaves, 
the center, depending upon the amount of 
with wide edgings of con- 


sun it gets, and 


trasting colors, including green, brown, ma- 


roon and yellow. 


Plants in Greenhouses 


American 
horticulture is the large number of glass 


NE of the encouraging signs in 
structures which have come into use during 
thing, 
interests, and that is 
It will also add many 


recent 
us a 


vears. It will, for one vive 


wider range of 


always good for man. 


knotty problems for the beginner's solution. 
One good help along that line is the new 
Cobb (S. Cobb, Dept. 3F, 22) Barry Rd., 
Scarsdale, N. Y.) catalogue, swith its plant- 


ing dates, growing temperatures, blooming 


dates, and other greenhouse 


plants. 


tips on many 


Western Trilliums 


I CANNOT let fall pass without calling at- 
Trilliums which 
have had from Carl Purdy, Box 9415, 
Ukiah, Calif. All Trilliums are attractive, 
to be sure, but 


tention to the western 


some of these westerners 
have a special appeal for eastern gardeners. 


Take T. 


flowers, on 


rivale, for instance. Its pale mauve 


stems no more than 4 or 5 
inches tall (as it grows here), make it a 
favorite to adorn shady parts of the rock 


garden in early spring. At the other end 
of the scale, one could 
which is little glorified T 
grandiflorum of eastern woodlands, 
in all its parts. It has the 
as Purdy says in his catalogue, of changing 
its pure white first to pink and 
finally to wine-purple, But that does not 
tell half the story of western Trilliums, 
more of which will be found in his catalogue. 


All kinds that I 


the same 


choose T. ovatum, 
more than a 


large) 


flowers, 


have grown do well unde) 
given our 
and soil 


conditions 
including 
slightly 


eastern 
shade either 


acid. 


species, 


neutral or 





Gladiolus Bulbs at Digging Time 


Our medium size bulbs do splendidly, customers say. Be- 
tween 14 inch and %% inch at Ic each on any of the fol- 
lowing varieties, prepaid. Large bulbs, 2c each. No. 5's, 
Yec each. 


Albatros, Ave Maria, 
Dickens, Com. Koehl, 


Berty Snow, Chas. 
Dream O’Beauty, Elwood, irak, M. 
of Orleans, Marocco, Minuet, M. Machree, Mrs. Heaton, 
New Era, Osmond, Paul Pfitzer, Peggy Lou, Pelegrina, 
Picardy, Queen Helen 2nd, Red Phipps, Rewi Fallu, 
Rosalie, Ruffled Gold, Shirley Temple, Smiling Maestro, 
Vagabond Prince. 


Bagdad, Beacon, 


Minimum item 25c. Minimum order $1.00. Either Fall or 
Spring delivery. Write for complete list. 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, lowa 





A Glorious Spring Garden of 


r> DAFFODILS 
i ; 


/ 
A Summer Garden 
of Gorgeous Colors 


PHLOX 


O plants $3.50 


(Postpaid) * 

Our selection of all the popular colors in 

extra stocky plants. 

(*West of Mississippi River add 10% 

Seautiful New Bulb 

items, Tulips, Lilies, 
free with order. 
BURNETT BROS.,. INC. 

Seeds — Bulbs — Plants 
92 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 









Rainbow Mixture of all types. 
Top size bulbs: 


Bde sx $4.00 Fs 


(Postpaid) * 


for postage) 
Catalogue featuring above 
Oriental Poppies, Iris, etc., 














RARE SEEDS 


Sow now for best germination. Primula poly- 
anthus, separate packets, Gold Star; colossea; 
re-selected plants; also Meconopsis baileyi, 
(Blue Tibetan Poppy). 50c per pkt. Plants 50c 


each. 
WM. BORSCH & SON 


Maplewood Box 21 Oreg. 








HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


For the Beginner 
and the More Experienced 


MORE THAN 100 VARIETIES 


Send for catalogue 


JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 


. 13100 SRT TE 


TOO Twiips’2: 


Assortment of Gorgeous Colors in all 
popular shades. Guaranteed to Bloom 
next spring. Order now and receive 
bulbs at proper time for fall planting. 
New Fall Catalog offers choicest vari 
eties of Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, 
o* \ Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses & Per- 
ennials. Lowest prices.Write today. 
THE WHITTEN NURSERIES 
BOX 230 BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 


ORDER 
NOW 





























“added charm,” 








Blooming 
Your i 


ALL 8 


Post Paid « Reg. $5.50 Value. 
Beauty of Livermere—Very dark velvety red. 
La Paloma—Pure White (new). 
Delicata—Old rose pink, silky texture 
Enfieid Beauty—Beautiful salmon, maroon base 
Wurtembergia—One of the best tall growing reds. 
Marigoid—Golden-yellow, new. 
un-Glow—Salmon-orange, new. 
Negrillon—Vivid carmine. 

Flowers measure 8 in. in diameter. Order now 
The roots must be planted this fall to bloom next 
Spring and each year. Planting Directions’ in- 
cluded. 


THE FISCHER NURSERIES 
Dept. F, EASTON, PA. (250 Acres) 
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MARK FALL PLANTINGS 
KNOW WHAT'S WHERE 


WHITE ZINC MARKERS and 

LABELS last for years in all 

weather. Pencil marks stay 
on. 


Our New nine inch DOUBLE 
Galvanized wire STICKER with 
WHITE ZINC name tablet may be 
marked on both sides; the wire 
frame permits use of under side 
for date or other notes. 

Handy when planting TULIPS 
and other BULBS, nice for Per 
ennials too 
Prepaid: doz. 40c; 30 $1; 100 $3 
WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 
endorsed by GARDEN CLUBS are 
permanent and low cost 
anything, use a common 
lead pencil 
Prepaid 100, 60c: 200, $1: 500, $2 


SPECIAL 20° discount to Gar- 
’ 


den Clubs and the 
TRADE on orders of $10 or over. 


INCHES 
INCHES 


NINE 


x 
Vv) 
=r 
be 
i.) 
z 
wW 
4 


LENCTH 





Warning; our small stock of metal is going fast, 
no more can be had soon, so HURRY. 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93, Paw Paw, Michigan 





GIANT TULIP BULBS 


Special mixture of best varieties in fine 
range of colors. Large Oregon grown 
bulbs. 100 $4.85; 50 $2.50 post paid. Send 


for free list of 40 varieties. 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Sherwood, Oregon 














wild flowers shown in 
full, natural color! 


WILD FLOWERS 


By HOMER D. HOUSE 
This famous and magnificent book of full-color 
photographs of hundreds of American wild flowers 
is again available in one volume at an amazingly 
low price. §$ 


368 


$4.95 


60 Fifth Ave. MACMILLAN New York, N. Y. 





Lilies for Fall Planting 


Mail a card for our list of Fall Planted Lilies— 
Testaceum (Nankeen), Tenuifolium for your Rock 
Garden, and others. Northwest-Grown Lilies are 
BETTER. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 


Route 2, Box 187f Everson, Washington 





PEONIES 
Strong, Healthy stock, finest 
varieties, moderate prices. 


for FREE CATALOG. 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 


S$ DOLLAR SPECIALS $ 


Hardy bulbs for your border or for cutting. 


modern 


Write 














50 bulbs Dutch itis... .. 2... .s0500 $1.00 
Mixed colors; ideal cut flowers 

20 Bulbs English iris. «« se 
Mixed colors; The garden orchid 

12 bulbs King Alfred daffodils 1.00 
Daffodil supreme; golden yellow 

15 Giant Darwin Tulips. . tones ae 
Rainbow mixture; riot of color 

8 bulbs Parrot tulip Fantasy. . +2 200 
Huge novelty pink, striped green 

6 bulbs Orchid Narcissus, Thalia 1.00 
2 to 4 pure white blooms per stem 

4 bulbs Allium Giganteum 1.00 


Giant edible garlic, hybrid. Grows 
6 ft. tall; purple ball bloom 
Collection of any 6 of above items $5.00 
Above items ALL POSTPAID 


Bulb catalog of tulips, daffodils, iris, etc., free. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


The Matilija Poppy 


AST night 

copies of the FLOWER GROWER I noticed 
that Julia EF. 
the Matilija Poppy (Romneya coulteri) last 
fall. It brought to my mind a magnificent 
specimen of the plant Which I have admired 
in a northern Michigan 


while looking over some old 


Clark, Canby, Ore., advertised 


garden for several 
vears. There is an opinion 
that this 


hardy in the East; but the 


understand, Californian is not 
continued 
presence of the specimen in this severe cli- 
mate should refute all such ideas. 
if you will, tall (3 


Iniagine, 
to 6 feet and perhaps 
upon the fertility of the 
bushes set all with 
white 


more, depending 


soil ) 


over immense, 


satiny Poppies of Mignonette frag- 
rance, and vou have some idea of its spec- 
tacular beauty. In this section, it does well 
in our loose sandy soil, and there blooms 
throughout 


putedly 


most of the summer. It is re- 
difficult to transplant, but the 
owner of the planting mentioned ‘tells me 
that it dees well from fall planting if the 
branches are cut back severely. 


Winter Flowering Pansies 
HE mention .of Pansies always brings 

to mind the pleasure I had from Piper’s 
Wintering-flowering Pansies last winter. 
These winter bloomers are a new develop- 
ment in that deserve the 
attention of all gardeners with indoor grow- 


Pansy culture 


ing space, 


height and 


The plants get up to 3 feet in 


produce large flowers on long 


stems throughout the winter. They do well 
Violet tempera- 


Livingston, N. J., 


Carnation or 
Address Piper’s, 


for further particulars. 


in either a 
ture. 


Tulbaghia Violaceae 
N a lot of tender. bulbs received 

Cecil Dept. F, LaVerne, 
Calif., last fall were two bulbs of Tulbaghia 


from 
Houdyshel, 


Violaceae which he recommended as a more 
or less everblooming window garden plant. 
The two bulbs, planted in a 6-inch pot and 
placed in a sunny window, sulked 
all winter, and I 
that treatment was 
Houdyshel had been over optimistic. Subse- 


nearly 
came to the conclusion 
either my wrong or 
behavior has, however, borne out all 


he said about it: for it has been continu- 


quent 


ously in bloom since then, with pretty, pale 
violet flowers in showy heads, at the end 
of graceful 2-foot In the meantime 
I have had word from a friend in England 
that he uses the plant in the open in his 
warm garden, where it blooms throughout 
the entire vear. 


scapes. 


abroad, so I, 


Success With Roses 


te can always depend upon finding 
plenty of facets in Conard-Pyles’ (The 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa..) little 


house organ, “Success With Roses.” Usually 


the notes are of a practical nature (for 
instance, a full page of hints on the summer 


care of Roses in the May issue), but some- 


violaceae 


Tulbaghia 


intriguing or 
illustra- 
on “Rose Growing 33,000,000 Years 
Ago” in the same issue. If you grow Roses 
Without this 
more than you can af- 
their Star 


times merely 
provocative, as Was the page, with 


they are 
tions, 


vou can scarcely get along 
little magazine any 
ford to be without 


plants. 


eood Rose 


Novelty Daffodils 


ARDENERS., 
cial love for Datf¥odils, often complain 


even those who have a spe- 
about the sameness in their flowers. I am 
sure, though, that most of these complaints 
are made without a knowledge of modern 
that 


duplication in 


erumbles 
these 


Varieties. If you are one 
about the apparent 
flowers, vou will be pleasantly surprised by 


Powell. 


Rockville, Maryland, wherein you 


reading the catalogue of Edwin C. 
na, 2. 
will tind more than 200 varieties, includine 


many novelties and original introductions. 
You will be even more pleasantly surprised, 
however, if you have some of his novelties 
to greet you next spring. 


C. W. Woop 








PANSY SEED 


Exceptionally large blooms, unusually wide and bril 
liant range of colors and shades, including pastels 
Complete cultural directions with each seed order 
Pkt. $1.00, trial pkt. $.50. 


Wholesale price list sent on request 
Herbert F. and Marguerite R. Clarke, Growers 
R.F.D., Clackamas, Oregon 
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NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty daffodils’ If not 
you are missing some of the real joy of gardening. Why 
not have a few of these finest of early spring flowers in 
your Victory Garden to dispel winter's drabness and gloom! 


f my catalogue 


which also lists Gladioli, 


GRANT E. MITSCH, LEBANON, OREGON 


isk for your copy ¢ 

















































Yh, You Can Plant Next Year's 
’ Most Popular New Rose 


This Fall: o 








/ 





Plant Patent 


No. 484 








Extremely hardy, very easy to grow, 
always in bloom, with hundreds of flowers 
on ev ery bush! Great clusters of exquisite, 
long, pointed buds open gradually to long 
lasting exhibition Roses in miniature, 1} 
in. across. Peer of the new everblooming 
Floribundas, the “Roses of Tomorrow.” 
Used by leading florists for unusual cor 
sages and bouquets. Admirable for flower 
arrangement, incomparable for bouton 
nieres. Exotic, fruity fragrance. 






The winsome buds are rich, appealing salmon 
flushed with gold at base, gradually changing to soft 
clear pink as the flowers open and acquiring deeper 
pink edges, setting the entire plant aglow with a 
pastel harmony. Truly the all-purpose wonder, highly 
praised by 80 test stations in 23 states, all US. 
climates. In the garden Pinocchio has many uses and 
generously fulfills them all. The rugged, sturdy, 
disease-resistant plants grow 20 to 24 in. tall. Be 
sure to have at least 3 plants this fall—better yet, 6 
or 12, for full, well-established bushes in bloom 
early next June, continuing all summer and fall fo: 
years to come. Plant this 1943 Rose in 1942! 

Introductory Price: $1.25 each; 3 for $3.15; 
12 for $12.50; 25 for $23.45; prepaid at planting 


time. 












PLANT. A LA A 


4 


THIS FALL 


The renowned 
Sue Hastings 
came to Newark 








In the cut-flower world, 






















Pinocchio has already cre- with her puppet Fall is the ideal time to plant. Wintering in the 
ated a sensation! Last winter Pinocchio to par- ground is Nature's way. J. & P. Modern Rose plants 
leading florists marketed ticipate in nam- are finest quality, full-stemmed, with robust root 
thousands of blooms, which ing thi Rose. systems, tested and proved by two years’ growth in 
roused such admiration their Here he admires our own fields—shipped at the ideal time to put to 
customers now want to grow a plant in bloom bed for the winter, ready to start vigorous spring 
Pinocchio in their gardens. in the ].GP. Gar- growth as the frost leaves the ground. Should any 


dens during the fail to live and bloom, we will replace them post 


mY be Festival of Rose said and free of charge. 
New 1943 Rose Catalog 
e e C Now Ready. In_ natural 
S sie igs aia color, see the new Roses 
syoroue ise Jackson & Perkins Co. i: i 28 Bo: 
ceived, we mail you the tor 1943, including — the 


J.&P. ““C le Successful | ae x “ 
Rose’ Growing” — how to WORLD'S LARGEST ROSE GROWERS lovely All-America winner, 


prepare the ground, how - ; peo —. McBride ys $0 . 
oom: Wa wales te ane 276 Rose Lane Rose Capital ee be ser ae NY 
use it right from the day NEWARK P {mer ica R ae Pet onal nd WON 
it comes! Order Pinocchio af LZ 1C¢ OSES, also Ferennials ane I\\ Se 4 
today on blank below. NEW YORK STATE Fruits, all for your Victory _ 

Garden. eI, 


GARDEN FOR VICTORY : 
lackson & Perkins Co. A glorious bed of Pinocchio in full Lloom this summer, planted last Novem- 
276 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE ber in the gardens of Charles H. Perkins, president of Jackson & Perkins 








Enclosed is $.. Send me your new Te 
Send me postpaid at Fall Catalog in color | 
fall planting time, the right away—'‘The Pa- J 
quantity of plants of rade of Modern Roses, 
Pinocchio I have Perennials, Fruits’’ — 
marked in the square all about the new 
at left. 1943 Roses. 

ee TET COTES POE EET LOT RE a 

GAPDEN 

) f Address 

yf lem As soon as you receive my order, send me the 

: J. & P. Guide to Successful Rose Growing, FREE 
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HIGHEST 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


SWEET 
LAVENDER 


, 
du i / 





let est Giant Tulips Pictured 
© 9860— al { 3 of each variety, value $1.55) for $1.40 
ye1— 30- ( 6 of each variety, value 2.48) for 2.20 - 


-9862— 60 Bulbs (12 of each variety, value 4.98) for 4.00 
9963— 125 Bulbs. (25 of each variety, value 9.00) for 7.50 





Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE 


This attractive, valuable book contains accurate, time saving 
descriptions of Burpee’s  American-grown Tulips, Daffodils. 
Lilies and other Bulbs to plant this fall many pietured in 


natural color. Helpful planting information. Send postcard 
or the coupon today. 


Order Direct from This Page 


ALL POSTPAID TO YOU AT PROPER PLANTING TIME 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 105 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., (or) Clinton, Iowa 


Send me postpaid, the Guaranteed-to-Bloom Burpee Bulbs checked below: 
The Five Giant 
Tulins Pictured 

15 Bulbs $1.40 

} 30 Bulbs $2.20 t 

} 60 Bulbs $4.00 

) 125 Bulbs $7.50 


Giant Darwin Tulips, 
“J 15 Bulbs $ 
].Tall Giant Tulips 

J mixed, 14 Bulbs... .$1. 
[) Giant Trumpet Daf- 
‘J fodils, 22 Bulbs 


(Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; 
Any 5 $1 Lots for $4.) 


| Red-Cupped Daffo- 
—— dils, 22 Bulbs $!. 


| Giant Grape 
J Hyacinths, 55 Bulbs $1 


| Burpee’s Regal 
‘ Lilies, 15 Bulbs $i. 


Enclosed is $ 


Name 


Address 


urpee’s ‘4 


QUALITY 


‘ 


” ~~ SR Oe a 
2 a est PADS ' 


TULIPS 


and Other Bulbs 
to Plait this Fale 


Order now at these low prices so you can 
beat the probably short supply and plant 
all you want this fall, for glorious color in 
your garden next spring. The equal or 
superior to imported stock. Sent postpaid. 
It will be wise to write at once, 


Giant Darwin Tulips all colors 
Perfect, cup-shaped flowers on long, strong stems. Glori- 
ous shades of red, pink, yellow, white, purple, § 
violet, all colors mixed. Lovely for beds, borders, 
eut flowers. 


Burpee’s Special Mixture. 15 BULBS 


100 Bulbs $6.25 
Tall Giant Tulips special blend . 
Full range of eolors—Giant Darwin, Breeder and ¢ 
Cottage kinds. Fine long stems. All bloom at s] 
about same time. A real saving: 14 BULBS i 
100 Bulbs $6.50 


It is not yet too late to plant Daffodils or 
Narcissus (these two words mean the same) 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Choice long trumpets—yellows, whites and bi- 
colors mixed. Strong stems, 1 ft. or more. 

Ideal for beds, borders, pots. Would cost $ 
24 times as much bought separately. 22 BULBS 
: 120 Bulbs $5, 


Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Striking! Petals and cups are pure white, creamy 
or light yellow; the eups are suffused and S 
edged with red, orange or apricot. Would 
22 BULBS 
120 Bulbs $5. 


Burpee’s 
Giant Grape 
Hyacinths 


Large, fragrant, 
deep cobalt - blue 
bells on 6-in. spikes, 


§ a in April. Superior 
Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; iF | Armeniacum _ kind, 
Any 5 $1 Lots for $4. © 


Burpee’s Americal- 
erown Bulbs. Bloom- 
(More than 1 of a kind 
if wanted) 


ing size, guaranteed; 
a very special S 
Every Burpee Bulb price: 
Is Guaranteed 
to Bloom 


INGLESCOMBE 
YELLOW 


Mw) vicTORY 


cost twice as much separately. 


55 BULBS 


wrape Hyacinths 


Burpee’s Regal Lilies 


lmmense, fragrant, pure white flowers 
shaded lilac-pink on outside, blooming in 
July. 3 to 5 ft. tall. Hardy, easy to grow, 


increasing in number of blooms s} 


from year to year. Blooming-size, 
15 BULBS 


special: 
Buy by Mail from 


.. W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


105 Burpee Building 


Philadelphia, Pa., or Clinton, lowa 





